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R. LLOYD GEORGE is reported to have 

M said a few days ago, with astonishing sang- 
froid, that he does not consider the Turkish 

situation to be grave. Nevertheless, it is grave enough 
to have induced the Allies to give the Greek army a free 
hand against Mustapha Kemal Pasha. We have a 
great respect for M. Venizelos, and we understand his 
eagerness that Greece should make good in Asia Minor. 
But when he says that the question is the quite simple 
one of Greece, on behalf of the Allies, countering the 
attack of Mustapha, we venture to dissent. The ques- 
tion is not so simple as this. Probably the Greek army 
is capable of crushing Mustapha, if it can get at him, and 
it can for the moment dragoon what remains of Turkey. 
But a Greek victory over the Turkish Nationalists will 
not guarantee us very far ahead; it might, indeed, 
be the beginning of a blaze in the Near and Middle 
East. For there are other dangers besides Mustapha— 
there are the Bulgars, the Arabs in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, the Bolsheviks in Persia and the Caucasian 
states. There will be no security and no order from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf until the Allies 
have an honest and concerted policy which aims at a 
permanent settlement. And there will be no permanent 
settlement without some modifications in the Turkish 
Treaty. If we were to treat frankly with Ferid on that 
basis, we should conciliate many Turks whom we are 
now driving into the Nationalist camp and many non- 
Turks who, for fair reasons or foul, are prepared to 


make common cause with them. 
* * x 


The debate on the Army Estimates last Wednesday 
began stormily in Mesopotamia and ended more 
quietly at the Horse Guards. Mr. Asquith argued 





weightily against the vast expenditure of money and 
men which our Mesopotamian adventure was imposing 
on us. The Prime Minister, slashing about him like 
a bravo in a stage fight, disposed to his own and his 
followers’ lively satisfaction of his rash antagonist. 
We could not and should not withdraw from any part 
of Mesopotamia, he said. We were not trying to grab 
Mosul for its oil ; the people of Mosul wanted us there, 
and the oil would be theirs. Our administration would 
cost a good deal for some years, but any other policy 
would have cost more. And, in short, we must carry 
out our mission in these countries, and they “ will 
bless us, and we shall have done something which 
will add to the lustre and the glory of this great Empire.” 
That is very well, but Mr. Asquith’s point, that we 
are going to spend annually some £35,000,000 in Meso- 
potamia, will stick in the British public’s mind, es- 
pecially when, for all Mr. Lloyd George’s eloquence, the 
British public is by no means convinced of its call to 
this particular mission, For the moment, however, 
Mr. Lloyd George has won, and we must content our- 
selves with the sop he has thrown us in the shape of 
Mr. Churchill’s scarlet tunics. These gaudy privileges 
are now to be confined to the Guards and the Household 
Cavalry. 
* * * 


There has been a revival of discussion lately about 
the question of the Aland Islands, and we have seen it 
referred to in more than one quarter as a “ test case” - 
of which the rights and wrongs are so plain that a 
decision in favour of Finland would be tanta- 
mount to a complete repudiation of the principles 
of self-determination. But, indeed, the only thing 
certain about it is that it is very far from being 
an easy problem. The islands are geographically a 
part of Finland; they stretch in a quite continuous 
series right up to the Finnish coast, whereas they are 
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divided from the Swedish coast by an open sea passage 
wider than the English Channel. For centuries they 
have been politically and administratively a part of 
Finland, and their population is completely homogeneous 
with the majority of the population on the adjoining 
Finnish mainland—i.e., both are ethnologically and 
linguistically Swedish. On the other hand, the islanders 
are almost unanimous in their desire to be united with 
Sweden, and Sweden, mainly on strategic grounds, is 
more than ready to welcome them. Such a solution, 
however, would cause extreme bitterness in Finland, 
and might easily mean a permanent estrangement of the 
two countries. The Alanders form only a small fraction 
of the Swedish population of Finland, and their right 
to secede, regardless of the wishes of other sections of 
their compatriots, cannot at any rate be regarded as 
absolute. If the question had to be decided to-morrow, 
it would be almost impossible not to decide it in favour 
of Sweden. But postponemient would seem to be a 
more reasonable course. The claim of the Alanders is 
new; it dates as an effective movement back only 
to 1917. They have just been granted by the Finnish 
Diet a very wide measure of autonomy with a Parlia- 
ment of their own, and, when there has been time for 
this to be put into operation, it is quite possible that 
they will change their minds again, and prefer to remain 
associated with the country to which geographically and 
historically they belong. From the point of view of 
maintaining amity in the Baltic that would certainly 
be the better solution, and whilst there is any possibility 
of attaining it, the Finnish Government is morally 
entitled to demand that there should at least be delay— 
perhaps for two or three years—before a final decision 


is taken. 
x * x 


The American people, who are at the point of choosing 
candidates for the Presidency, have—by a strange 
irony—no means of knowing what the incumbent of 
the greatest elective office in the world is doing or 
intending—either as to himself or as to his successor 
in the leadership of the party. Apparently, no group 
of responsible persons in the United States to-day can 
say whether Mr. Wilson has it in mind to seek nomina- 
tion for a third term, or even whether his state of health 
will permit such a daring departure from the rule. 
The circumstances of the moment are thoroughly 
baffling to the Democrats. Mr. Wilson has been inter- 
viewed, and has clearly encouraged the Washington 
correspondent of the New York World, most powerful 
of the Administration papers, to represent him as in 
full command of the situation. He has declared that 
he will do nothing to assist the ambition of any candi- 
date, and yet he is understood to be working hard to 
secure the election of his new Secretary of State to the 
chair of the Democratic Convention. Nobody believes 
that Mr. McAdoo has withdrawn merely because his 
seven years’ membership of the Cabinet has left him 
poor. He was a success at the Treasury, and when the 
railways were taken over for the war period he handled 
an almost impossible job probably better than any of 
his colleagues could have done. Possibly, however, he 
realises that, while a nominating Convention is not 
against the “favourite son’’ of an important State, it 
could not accept the favourite son-in-law of the Chief 
Magistrate. The movement on behalf of Mr. J. W. 


Davis, the American Ambassador in England, has been 






markedly strengthened, but with Mr. McAdoo out of 
the running the strongest candidate for the Democratic 
nomination is Governor Cox of Ohio. The main 
questions awaiting the Convention are three :—(1) 
What should the delegates decide in relation to the 
President’s insistence upon the Treaty without reserves ? 
(2) In what direction will Mr. Bryan swing his following, 
since he is substantially for the Republican compromise 
on the Treaty? (3) What deal is possible between 
Tammany, the Irish, the Southern delegates, and Mr. 
Bryan, in view of the fanatical disputes of these sections 
over Prohibition and the international settlement ? 
* * * 


The Labour Party Conference, as we anticipated, 
did nothing epoch-making. There was strong feeling, 
and strong talk, on foreign affairs, notably on Russia, 
on Hungary, and on Ireland. A motion in favour 
of direct action was, of course, heavily defeated. 
For the rest, the most important, if not the most showy, 
piece of business done was the adoption of the Execu- 
tive’s proposal to the raising of contributions. The 
increase was, indeed, inevitable, since without it not 
even the everyday work of the Party could have been 
carried on; and the only doubt is whether the Execu- 
tive asked for enough. As matters now stand, they will 
be able to carry on and develop in a small way the 
office and organising machinery of the Party, the 
Advisory Committees which have been so useful in the 
past, and the rest of the central organisation. But, 
so far as elections are concerned, they will be in no 
better position than they have been hitherto, and the 
lack of a central “‘ war chest”’ will continue to hit 
them hard, not simply because seats can only be won 
by the expenditure of a good deal of money, but because 
the poverty of headquarters and of the local parties 
constantly leads to the choice of candidates, not on 
the ground of their personal qualifications, but owing 
to the fact that they have the backing of some powerful 
Trade Union. The Conference, therefore, did well to 
carry the resolution moved by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
of the London Labour Party, asking for a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the finance of Party candidatures, and 
affirming the principle that candidates should be picked 
only on the ground of personal fitness for the work. 
There is no doubt that the whole method of choosing 
Labour candidates needs to be overhauled, before men 
of the right calibre can be secured in sufficient numbers 
to make the Party effective in Parliament. This involves 
a complete reorganisation of the financial basis and of 
the relations between the various affiliated bodies and 
the Party as a whole. Much will depend on the manner 
in which the Committee, which is to be appointed to 
investigate this question, does its work. If it does it 
well the result will doubtiess be a further increase in 
Party contributions and arrangements which will assure 
the local Labour Parties of a sufficiency of funds to 
enable them to act independently in the choice of 
candidates. 

* * * 

The suggestion, made by M. Huysmans- at Scar- 
borough, that the headquarters of the Second Inter- 
national may be moved to London, is not likely to be 
received with universal rejoicing, as a tribute to the 
prowess of British Labour ; for, apart from the German 
Majority Socialists, who ere not popular in the inter- 
national Socialist Movement, the British Labour Party 
is the last remaining adherent of first-class importance 
in the Second International. It seems clear, however, 
that the Third International has no intention of opening 
its arms to the various seceding sections. Its executive 
is apparently now insisting that the various Parties 
which have been considering affiliation to Moscow shall 
first purge themselves of all those persons whom Lenin 
is accustomed to denounce, with equal vigour, as either 
‘social patriots” or “ social pacifists.” In face of 
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this welcome, it is at least*doubtful whether the middle 
Socialist Parties—the French, the German Independents, 
and our own I.L.P.—will find a happy home in the 
Moscow International. On the other hand, they are 
not likely to return to the Second International in its 
present form, since they, or many of their members, 
strongly distrust it as a compromising and, at best, 
only semi-Socialist organisation. In these circum- 
stances, we shall probably have to wait some time 
before there can be any prospect of forming a really 
representative and closely knit organisation of Labour 
on an international basis. Meanwhile, badly as it needs 
unity, the working-class movement in various countries 
is bound to be torn and divided, and nobody will be in 
a position properly to interpret or express its will. 
* * * 


For some time past a number of “ left wing ”’ organisa- 
tions, and fragments of organisations, in this country 
have been engaged in a rather forlorn attempt to 
promote the formation of a Communist Party on the 
Bolshevik model. A _ series of “*‘ Communist Unity ” 
conferences has been held, and it was recently decided 
to summon for August Ist, a national convention of all 
bodies which accept the three principles regarded as 
vital, “‘dictatorship of the proletariat,” the Soviet 
system, and adhesion to the Third Internationa]. But 
now apparently Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, with her 
“* Workers’ Socialist Federation ’ and a few other small 
groups of disgruntled persons, has stolen a march on 
the other advocates of ‘‘Communist Unity,” and has 
founded, almost single-handed, the British section of 
the Third International. Moreover, in direct opposition 
to the attitude always taken up by the Bolsheviks them- 
selves, the new Communist Party has adopted a fourth 
cardinal principle—that of complete abstention from 
parliamentary action. This sort of thing is really too 
ridiculous. Neither the original promoters of the 
“Communist Unity ” movement, nor any other possible 
combination of persons, have the smallest chance of 
founding in this country an effective Communist Party. 
Still less has Miss Pankhurst, who represents no one 
but herself, such a chance. The British working-class 
would doubtless welcome a more aggressive and com- 
petent Labour Party than we yet possess; but it is 
not likely that they will have anything to say to a Party 
which only varies its imitations of Lenin by its efforts 
to outshout him. Great as is the sympathy with Russia 
in the Labour Movement here, the British Communist 
activities do not even amount to a storm in a teacup. 

* * * 


We have received from the Fight the Famine 
Council an appeal for funds to assist in the relief 
of the starving millions of Central Europe. It is 
impossible to imagine a more urgent purpose. 
There are to-day hundreds of financial appeals 
before the public. Every sort of institution, from 
Universities to Homes for the blind, is asking for 
money—and most of them deserve to get it. But 
the absolute need of food and clothing with which 
large areas of Central Europe are afflicted ought 
| surely to take precedence of every other demand 
| Upon the pockets of those who have any means to 
| Spare. How far the present desperate situation is 
| due to the policy of the Allied Governments may 
| be a matter of opinion; but about the situation 
itself there is no doubt whatever, and the only 
ummediately available remedies are private reme- 
dies. It is a question of helping to keep alive 
people who will otherwise die. We shall be glad 
to acknowledge in these columns any subscriptions 
which may be sent to us. 











The interview of the British and Irish railway workers 
with Mr. Lloyd George has left matters exactly where 
they were before. The Prime Minister offered no 
concessions, except purely verbal ones, and the railway 
difficulties in Ireland are increasing apace as Irish 
railwaymen refuse to transport munitions, soldiers and 
police. Dismissals have taken place in several districts 
in consequence of such refusals, and there have been 
repeated rumours either of a general railway strike in 
Ireland, or of the cancellation by the Government of the 
Irish railway services—in other words, a general lock-out 
aimed principally at causing the maximum of incon- 
venience to the public. In a manifesto issued this week, 
the Irish Trades Union Congress declares that it has 
no intention of causing a general strike, and warns 
Irish railwaymen to remain at work; nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that the present position is one of very 
unstable equilibrium. On this side of the Irish Channel 
there will probably be no further trouble until the Special 
Trades Union Congress in the second week in July has 
had an opportunity of dealing with the whole question ; 
but, if a serious railway crisis occurs in Ireland, it will 
almost inevitably lead to troubles on the British railways 
also, especially if there is any attempt to work the Irish 
railways with blackleg or military labour. There is 
now a marked tendency for the Irish question to take on 
an industrial, as well as a political, aspect, and a con- 
tinuance of the present repressive policy must, before 
long, lead to big industrial troubles here as well as in 
Ireland. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Lloyd George's 
tone in his argument with the railwaymen was notably 
different from that which he uses when addressing his 
Coalitionist followers in the House of Commons. But 
there is in Ireland no disposition to attach importance to 
this improvement of tone. Sinn Fein, as its habit is, 
remained silent, and the daily Press in Dublin which, 
though not Sinn Fein, now affects an even greater air of 
irreconcileability than Sinn Fein, simply dismisses Mr. 
Lloyd George as a hypocrite who is contemplating a 
massacre. Even Mr. Thomas received abuse for his 
conciliatory efforts. Mr. Thomas suggested that Govern- 
ment provocation, in the shape of sending further 
military supplies to Ireland, should cease ; in this way 
the actual railway crisis could at once be solved; at 
the same time the Irish railway leaders would appeal 
for a cessation of the shooting of policemen. As some 
of the Irish railway leaders are not even Sinn Feiners, 
and as none of them has anything to do with shooting 
policemen, there was a point in Mr. Lloyd George's 
reply that the proposed appeal would not be authorita- 
tive. The men with whom Mr. Lloyd George would 
like to negotiate are those whose “ hands are on the 
trigger” ; though he won't argue even with these about 
an Irish Republic (out came the false Lincoln analogy 
again), he is pe ready to argue the ethics of 
shooting! The London correspondent of an Irish Unionist 
journal states that the shooting of policemen is the one 
thing English people know about. However, other 
things are happening; the civil war in Derry, for 
example. This event is of interest, as it proves that 
Sir Edward Carson’s famous ‘“ Ulster’? campaign of 
1912-14 really had in it elements of reality. Sir Edward 
during 1912-14 was not (as has been mistakenly 
believed) the prophet of an “ Ulster” rebellion; he 
was the prophet of civil war. If nothing is known in 
England about Ireland except that policemen have been 
shot there, it is well to recall the conspiracy backed by 
the threat of civil war by which Sir Edward Carson and 
the British Unionist leaders succeeded in 1912-14 of 
depriving Ireland of a moderate measure of liberty. 
There is a tendency, even amongst Englishmen who 
concede Irish rights to self-determination, to regard 
¥ 
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the Anglo-Irish struggle as being ‘ beyond good and 
evil.” This is by no means the Irish view, and if Mr. 
Lloyd George really wants to “trick Ireland again,” 
he ought to acquaint himself with the Irish view. He 
admitted ‘‘ misunderstandings ’’ last week—misunder- 
standings under which Sinn Feiners found themselves 
in jail (long before the shootings began) for offences of 
which no notice was taken when committed by the anti- 
Home Rule conspirators. 
* * * 

PouiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—People who pro- 

fessed to be startled the other day by Mr. Chamberlain’s 

acceptance of responsibility for Mr. Churchill’s red 
coats—as if the author of the Finance Bill had not enough scarlet 
sins of his own to answer for—must have forgotten that it is 
still a golden rule in politics to do unto others as you would be 
done by. Otherwise, his critics would have guessed that what 
Mr. Chamberlain had in mind in reaffirming the doctrine of 
collective Cabinet responsibility was not only Mr. Churchill’s 
pre-diluvian uniforms but also Dr. Addison’s futuristic houses, 
Sir Eric Geddes’s grandiosely staffed offices, and Mr. Montagu’s 
nerveless handling of the Amritsar episode—all subjects which 
happen at the moment to be causing acute tension on the Treasury 
bench and extreme irritation elsewhere. 

* * * 

One further example must certainly have been in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mind, and probably paramount in it—I mean his own 
difficulties over the 60 per cent. Excess Profits duty. When the 
Chancellor proclaimed his determination to stand or fall by 
this feature of the Finance Bill, he believed himself to be speaking 
for the Cabinet. I doubt whether he retains that view, or whether 
he is now as confident as he would like to be that he and the other 
more conspicuous Government failures will survive the Session in 
their present posts. If they do it will be due to no fine-spun 
constitutional theories but rather to the inconvenience that 
would be caused to the Prime Minister by a fresh reconstruction 
of the Ministry before the recess. At present, Mr. Chamberlain 
is in pretty much the same predicament as that which ended in 
the then Mr. Ritchie’s resignation many years ago and was the 
cause of the present Chancellor’s memorable first appointment 


to the post. 
* * * 


I think it is Mr. Shaw who says that politically Ireland is still 
living in the seventeenth century. She is certain to be confirmed 
in that anachronistic habit when England challenges her (as Mr. 
Long now proposes should be done by his additions to the Irish 
Bill) to a new Cromwellian war of King versus Parliament. A 
confusing deviation is that whereas in the last conflict of the kind 
it was the English who were the Republicans-cum-Parliamen- 
tarians and the Irish the Royalists, the parts are now to be 
transposed. Romanticist as he may be, Mr. Long could scarcely 
have foreseen this rebirth of quasi-medizvalism as a consequence 
of his half-thought-out new proposals. As often happens when 
any member of this Government makes a bad slip, so in this 
instance benevolent friends are now whispering that the real 
culprit must be sought behind the scenes. 

* * * 

When the new clauses come on, Members with a preference for 
republican over monarchical forms of government—apart, that 
is to say, from the Sinn Fein absentees—will naturally want to 
air their constitutional theories, possibly also to purge their 
consciences. For, while Mr. Long is paying Ireland the compli- 
ment of assuming that the Oath of Allegiance will debar all but 
her monarchists from standing as candidates, it is an undoubted 
fact that there are now sitting at Westminster, after having been 
duly sworn in, a number of Englishmen and Scotsmen who hold 
views about “the King business” not strictly compatible with 
the terms of the oath. Whether the casuistry of the Irishman 
will be equal to that of the Briton in the reconciliation of such 
difficulties remains to be seen. Probably this particular clause, 
now that its combustible properties are appreciated, will be with- 
drawn before it can be debated. If not, a demand will be made 
for its extension to the United Kingdom, if only on the ground 
that an Irish candidate for election to the Imperial Parliament 
should be subjected to at least as rigorous a test as if he were 
merely standing for one of his local legislatures. 

* * * 

Has the Opposition, or, at any rate, the Liberal section of it, 
at last come round to the belief that it is the duty of an Opposition 
to oppose ?_ Both last week and again within the last day or two 
Mr. Asquith’s tone in criticism has been noticeably aggressive. 
Pressure from the country deserves credit for the innovation, 
but only in part. All the chief Liberal organisations having now 
formally repudiated the Coalition, Mr. Asquith’s view is that 
he has received a fresh mandate to act as Liberal leader. 


THE 
AGREEMENTS OF BOULOGNE 


CHORUS of faint approbation has greeted the 
A results of what Mr. Lloyd George calls 


the “‘sunny meeting” at Boulogne. There 
is some reason for the approbation, and a good deal 
more, we fear, for its faintness. The Times, it is true, 
and that section of English opinion, which is “ plus 
francais que la France,” are louder in their praises, 
whilst the more implacables at the other extreme 
grumble that nothing of any value has been achieved. 
But the rest of the world on both sides of the Channel, 
now inured to these seaside conversations, is profoundly 
sceptical, and will prefer to “‘ wait and see” before it 
throws its cap in the air. 

Four matters of the greatest importance were dis- 
cussed—the German indemnity, the disarmament of 
Germany, the opening of relations with Soviet Russia, 
and the Turkish question. On all these the Allies 
were, in the words of the British Prime Minister, “ as 
united and determined as ever.” But when we look 
behind this united front and attempt to estimate the 
real measure of agreement, what do we find? We find, 
to take the last point first, a decision to deal drastically 
with Turkey. It is not surprising that there should 
be agreement on that subject, considering the 
dangerous situation of European interests in Asia 
Minor at the present moment. This question we 
discuss on another page; all that need be said here 
is that the decision at Boulogne does not take us out 
of the wood in Turkey, and that a mere desperate 
expedient such as this, whether it be right or wrong, 
does not betoken any real unity of outlook or common 
policy in the Middle East. Then, as to Russia, we 
are informed that the negotiations with M. Krassin 
are to continue “on the understanding that there 
shall be no question of political recognition of the 
Soviet Government.” Beyond that M. Millerand would 
not go. In other words, the agreement we came to 
at Boulogne reached precisely to the point at which 
we agreed before—or at which, at any rate, we pursued 
our own course with no more serious opposition than 
the protests of French capitalists and their friends 
and of a band of anti-Bolshevik fanatics in this country. 
It is, however, on the other two matters, the German 
reparations and disarmament, that the public interest 
has mainly fastened. Here, at least, it is said, we have 
really made a step forward; the two principal Allies 
have recovered a harmony that has long been lacking, 
and have shown a perfectly united resolution where 
both unity and resolution were beginning to be despaired 
of. Now, so far as the Boulogne Conference has im- 
proved the relations of the French and ourselves, it 
is clearly to the good. Those whose acquaintance with 
high politics is derived from the illustrated newspapers, 
of course, would be surprised to learn that there was 
ever anything wrong with our relations, for have 
they not seen the Prime Ministers of France and Britain 
arm-in-arm on half the plages of Europe, from Downing 
Street to San Remo? But every intelligent man 
long ago realised that the French and British nations 
were by no means on such a fraternal footing, and 
that it was the differences between the Allies, even 
more than the naughtiness of Germans or Russians OF 
Turks, that were keeping two continents in a ferment. 
Divergent as may be the interests of this country and 
of France in many matters, we must clearly march 
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together, as we have always maintained, in much of 


the business connected with the settlement of the 
Peace. It is ridiculous, and it is mischievous, that 
we should not see eye to eye on such questions as dis- 
armament and reparations. So far, then, we are 
perfectly ready to applaud this “sunny meeting.” 


But, before it can be appraised at its true value, it 

must pass another test. What is to be said of the 
actual decisions that were come to? An agreement 
was reached to adopt the principle of a maximum 
indemnity from Germany. The principle ought to 
have been adopted a year ago, it is true, and France 
and all the rest of us, as well as Germany, have suffered 
because it was not adopted. But it is useless to ery 
over spilt milk; we may be thankful for the tardy 
return of sanity, and put this down as another gain. 
But, alas ! at this point, we fear, the gain and the sanity 
and the agreement all end. We have been assured 
that the maximum is only a principle. M. Marsal, the 
French Finance Minister, says that the Germans will 
not be “‘ furnished with any particular amount as the 
sum to be paid.”” Mr. Lloyd George declines to answer 
questions on the subject. Various inspired or semi- 
inspired journalists, on the other hand, are confident 
that a lump sum has been fixed, though this sum is 
not to be taken as necessarily the lowest that we shall 
accept; the German delegates at Spa will be allowed 
to make their own propositions, and the whole business 
will be frankly discussed by the two sides. Now this 
maximum sum, which has presumably been fixed, at 
any rate, in the minds of the Allies, though it is not 
to be officially admitted, is commonly put at £4,500 
millions, ‘spread in annual instalments of £150,000,000 
over thirty-five years—or, as some say, forty-two 
years. Is this sanity? Is this huge sum, or anything 
like it, really recoverable from Germany? We do not 
believe it is, and we do not suppose that the Supreme 
Council or their “‘experts,’’ or even any reasonably 
instructed politicians, believe in their hearts that it is, 
And if they do not believe it, they would do far better 
to make a clean breast of it, and cease deluding their 
peoples with false hopes, for it is their peoples, and 
not the Germans, whom they are deluding. Equally 
preposterous is the plan of spreading these payments 
over a generation or more. It is obvious that Germany 
will have to pay an indemnity, and nobody denies 
that it is just that she should. But this suggested 
method of payment is foolish and even dangerous. Is 
it designed as a means of tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb? Or is it imagined that it affords a better 
guarantee for Germany’s creditors ? Have its authors 
tried seriously to picture the effects of its operation 
twenty or ten years hence—if, indeed, it were operating 
then? We do not, as a matter of fact, suppose for a 
moment that they are thinking so far ahead as ten 
years, but, even if they are only thinking of to-morrow, 
they might ask themselves whether this scheme is 
likely either to increase Germany’s confidence or to 
ease the task of those who are trying to steer her into 
a sane political path. 

The other question on which a firm agreement was 
reached was disarmament. The disarmament of Ger- 
many we have always urged to be necessary. It is 
necessary not only for the sake of France and of Europe 
generally, it is necessary for the best interests of 
the German people themselves, just as it is necessary 
for the French people, in their own interest, to modify 
their exaggerated demands for reparations from Ger- 
many. So far, again, we can welcome the unity of 





the decision to insist on disarmament. But we must 
confess to being a little suspicious about the spirit 
which lies behind this decision. ‘‘ Our French friends,” 
says the Times, “‘have now been delivered from the 
haunting fear that, safe in our island, we did not grasp 
the vital moment to them as a Continental people of 
these disarmament clauses.” Now it would be dis- 
honest to pretend that the French, and even ourselves, 
“* safe in our island,’ have not good reason to be afraid 
of an armed Germany, particularly in view of the 
recrudescence of the Junker and militarist elements 
there and the threatening political situation. And the 
fact that the Allies’ behaviour ever since the Armistice 
has contributed in no small measure to the very danger 
they dread does not make it any less real. It is natural, 
in all the circumstances, that the disarmament of 
Gegmany should seem to many of her late adversaries 
nothing but a precautionary measure, and to some even 
a@ punitive measure. But it ought to be remembered 
that it was intended originally to be much more than 
that. It was to be the beginning of a general demili- 
tarisation and reduction of armaments. That was its 
moral justification, and that must still be its moral 
justification, not only in the eyes of Germans, but 
of all honest and sane men. Are we then so Utopian 
as to suggest that we and France and the rest of the 
nations should begin to disarm in the present state of 
the world? Certainly not. But we do suggest—and 
this is not Utopianism—that we should begin to abate 
some of our militarist spirit and to cut down, instead 
of piling up, our military commitments. It is arch 
hypocrisy to pretend that the Powers, old and new, as 
represented, at any rate, by their Governments, have 
even begun to think of abandoning the rule of force. 
Militarism is as rank to-day as ever it was, and we do 
not know that there is much to choose between the 
Warsaw and the Whitehall brands of it. That is a fact 
which has an important bearing on the disarmament 
of Germany. It does not mean that we ought not to 
disarm Germany. But it does mean that we ought to 
begin demilitarising ourselves. For in the long run 
the success of our efforts to impose a better mind upon 
the German people will depend on something more than 
the destruction of their guns and aircraft and ammu- 
nition. There will be no real peace in Europe with 
a disarmed and discontented Germany sitting under 
the shadow of her neighbours’ armies and warships. 
There may be peace when Germany comes on equal 
terms into a comity of nations. We have agreed to 
drive out the devil that possesses the Germans. Are 
we all agreed about the necessity of driving out our 
own ? 


LABOUR AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 


HE rise of prices is still going on, and shows little 
sign of coming to an end. We have just passed 
through a period in which substantial increases in 

wages have been awarded in many industries, but already 
the greater part, and in some cases the whole, of these 
advances has been absorbed by the continued advance ih 
prices. In each of the last two months, the official figures 
compiled by the Ministry of Labour show an increase in the 
cost of living of nine points, bringing the present total to 
150 per cent. above the pre-war figure. Moreover, rents, 
which have hitherto increased only to a small extent, are 
about to leap up under the terms of the Bill which is now 
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before Parliament, and it seems probable that next month’s 
figures will show a rise as great as those of the last two 
months. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the Labour movement, which throughout the war has kept 
one eye on wages and salaries and the other on prices, is 
seriously considering what can be done to reduce the cost 
of living. From the very beginning of the war, Labour did 
what it could to check the rise in prices. In the autumn of 
1914, the War Emergency Workers’ National Committee, 
the ad hoc organisation created by Labour to deal with such 
questions, was advocating most of the measures of control 
of prices, materials, shipping, etc., which the Government 
was compelled to adopt two or three years later, when the 
best chance of checking the rise in prices had been lost. 
It was not until the early efforts of this Committee to induce 
the Government to take action had failed that the workers 
began their movement for increased wages to compengate 
them for the increased cost of living, and throughout ‘the 
war period wages in most trades lagged considerably behind 
the rise in prices. 

With the conclusion of hostilities, a new situation arose 
in which two factors were of dominant importance. The 
Government, in relation to most industries, precipitately 
abandoned the policy of control, and, nominally re-estab- 
lished the “freedom of trade,” in fact handed over the 
public to the tender mercies of the various trusts which it 
had itself done not a little to create. There can be no 
doubt that, in the earlier months of 1919 at least, a great 
deal of the rise in prices was directly due to the abandonment 
of control, especially in the case of raw materials, transport 
and clothing. Meanwhile, the workers were confronted with 
the necessity forconverting the war bonuses and war advances 
which had been granted to them under emergency powers 
into permanent post-war rates of wages. This they had to 
do—and the process is still by no means complete—at a 
time when prices were still rapidly soaring, so that they 
had constantly at the same time to claim further advances, 
which, no doubt, in their turn reacted on prices and caused 
them to advance still further. , 

There are thus two obvious surface causes of the continued 
rise in the cost of living. One appears as profiteering 
conducted principally by the great combines, which, how- 
ever, set a fashion that is inevitably followed throughout 
the world of commerce and industry, by manufacturer, 
merchant and retailer. The other appears as the so-called 
“ vicious circle” of wages and prices. There is, with these 
two causes lying so near the surface, an obvious temptation 
to attribute the whole of the rise in prices to them. The 
capitalist, and with him a large section of the middle class, 
is inclined to lay all the blame on the “ vicious circle,” and 
many of the salary-earners, who find it difficult to make the 
wheel of fortune turn for themselves, are inclined to attribute 
the decreased purchasing power of their incomes to the 
rapacity of the organised manual workers. The organised 
workers, on the other hand, again reinforced by a section 
of the middle class, are more ready to lay the whole blame 
on “ profiteering” and to believe that, if they can find a 
cure fos that disease, prices will fall to a more satisfactory 
level. 

It is being realised, however, to an increasing extent, not 
only by economists but by the workers themselves, that 
neither of these explanations is really adequate. It is true 
that advances in wages often increase prices, but they are 
certainly not the main cause of increased prices; for the 
workers’ demands for wages have been largely a response 
to price increases arising from other causes. It is true to a 
much greater extent that “ profiteering ” is a cause of high 
prices, but even the complete abolition of all “ excessive 
profits,” whatever that may mean, if it were possible within 
the present economic system, would not really effect a very 
substantial or lasting reduction in the prices of most neces- 
saries of life. There are cases, such as clothing, in which 
its effects would almost certainly be sensational, but on 
the whole it would probably affect the prices of luxuries 


more than those of necessaries, and would thus increase the 
purchasing power of the rich more than that of the poor. 
It is, indeed, in this direction almost exclusively that the 
recent “ breaks” in prices, which have been made much of 
in certain sections of the Press, have made their appearance. 

If this is the case, it follows that the remedies for high 
prices, if they exist, must be sought less in anti-profiteering 
legislation or in the resumption of Government control of 
industry than in other directions. The elaborate scheme 
approved by the special Trades Union Congress last Decem- 
ber, on the initiative of the Miners’ Federation, consisted 
almost entirely of emergency measures of control and 
Government regulation, which would have had, at most, 
only a fractional, and, in the majority of cases, a quite 
temporary effect. It is, we believe, the growing realisation 
of this fact—the inadequacy of methods which were appro 
priate for dealing with the temporary emergency of war to 
meet the requirements of the post-war situation—that has 
induced the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress 
to establish a special committee to enquire into the whole 
question of the cost of living and the measures required in 
order to bring about a reduction in it. 

This special committee has so far given no indication of 
the procedure which it intends to adopt, or of the directions 
in which it is looking for remedies. We shall probably not 
be mistaken in assuming that its members find it far easier 
to see what cannot be effective than even to begin looking 
for what can. For, as soon as they leave the comparatively 
quiet and charted waters of price-fixing, Government 
control, and action against profiteering, they are faced with 
the necessity of launching out on the perilous high seas of 
finance, with buccaneers in the shape of land taxers and 
currency cranks lying under the lee of every island in wait 
for them. Nevertheless, they must adventure, even in their 
cockle-shells of Trade Union experience, or else give up 
the quest. 

Let us suppose that they begin with an unaccustomed 
perusal of the financial pages of their daily newspapers, or 
with the correspondence columns of the Times. They will 
find many chairmen of directors referring with sorrow to 
the continuance of Government borrowing, and to the 
disturbance created by such borrowing in the world of 
high finance. They will find many professors writing to 
the Times to demonstrate either that the last issues of 
Treasury Notes in circulation are, or that they are not, 
the main cause of high prices. In all these cases they 
will find numerous references to credit as the basis on 
which industrial and commercial transactions are con- 
ducted, and it will not take them long to conclude that 
this phenomenon of “credit” is one which well deserves 
investigation in connection with the problem they have 
been set to solve. 

Beginning with Government borrowing, they will see that, 
when the Government borrows money, it does so for the 
purpose of spending it, that is, of increasing, for the time at 
least, its own purchasing power. In so far as the Govern- 
ment is merely borrowing the savings of private persons, 
and thus only transferring to itself a purchasing power 
which already exists, it will appear that no real change in 
the financial situation has taken place, but our investi- 
gators will also discover that the Government borrows not 
only in this way, but also in two others. It borrows from 
individuals “money,” which those individuals do not 
possess, but which they borrow from the banks, and it 
borrows itself directly from the banks, and especially it 
overdraws on the Bank of England. Now, since the banks 
for the most part do not possess the ‘‘ money ” which they 
lend either to individuals or to the Government, there 1s 
clearly in these cases a direct increase in the amount of 
nominal purchasing power in circulation without any 
corresponding increase in the amount of goods for sale, 
except in so far as the purposes on which the “ money ” 15 
spent are reproductive, and then only after the reproduction 
has taken place. 
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But we may hope our investigators will not be content 
with observing these and other phenomena of Government 
borrowing, they will also perceive that the effects of 
private or company borrowing are in many respects similar. 
Apart from the curious fact that a Government overdraft 
at the Bank of England ranks, under our present financial 
arrangements, as a basis for further credit, the banks, when- 
ever they lend “ money,” are to a great extent lending what 
they have not got and increasing the nominal amount of 
purchasing power in circulation. We are not saying that 
there is necessarily any harm in this, which is the whole 
basis of our system of credit, but we most certainly are 
saying that any attempt to understand, or to deal with, the 
problem of prices, while ignoring the vital factor of bank 
credit, is certainly doomed to futility. It is no answer to 
say that this is a matter for experts and must be left to 
the bankers and financiers, for a Government Committee 
of such persons has already reported upon it and has said, 
in many words, exactly nothing. It is a matter which 
concerns us all, for if, as a result of the conditions created 
by the war, our pre-war credit system has been put out of 
joint, it is certainly a powerful enough factor in our economic 
arrangements to dislocate the whole working of our industrial 
and financial system. 

The fact that must be realised is that the whole mechanism 
of credit is, except at one or two very indirect and inadequate 
points of contact, quite independent of any social control. 
When the Government borrows, it does so through the 
financial mechanism, and it is consequently now paying 
large sums in interest on a capital which never existed 
except in the financial imagination. The Government 
borrows in competition with the private borrower, and 
clearly, to the extent to which it is borrowing real money, 
its borrowings must, unless the total national saving is 
really increased by a restriction of personal expenditure, 
restrict the field of private borrowing. In other words, if 
the Government borrows £100,000,000, there is, subject 
to the above reservations, £100,000,000 less available for 
private borrowers who require money for erecting factories, 
buying plant and materials and so on, or rather, there 
would be, if £100,000,000 were the equivalent of a fixed 
quantity of commodities, or if the banks did actually restrict 
their advances in proportion to the Government borrowing. 
In fact, however, neither of these is the case. The banks 
still to a great extent lend to the private borrower by 
increasing the total amount of their outstanding credits 
and even to some extent using the Government borrowing 
as a basis for these further credits. Inevitably it follows 
that the supply of commodities remaining, subject to the 
reservations stated above, unc d, the £100,000,000 
borrowed by the Government, and all the other sums 
borrowed by private borrowers, depreciate, and will only 
buy a less quantity of the available commodities. In plain 
words, prices rise. 

The economic theory behind this process is that these 
inflated credits are ultimately balanced by increased output. 
In any event, this would only be true in the long run, and it 
seems more likely that each increase in output will be made 
a basis for further credits until the financial crash comes. 
That may, indeed, be the only way out of the present 
inflation. But there may also be another way, if the com- 
munity can assert its right to control the volume, and in 
general the destination of credit, in accordance with its 
own estimate of social needs. This would probably be 
found to involve in the first place a drastic capital levy to 
reduce the present inflation and, secondly, the assumption 
of public control, partial or complete, of the banking system, 
which is the mechanism by which the issue of credit is 
regulated. Are our Labour statesmen equal to the task of 
squaring up to this, which is in our opinion the central 
problem of the cost of living? If they can, they have a 
good chance of carrying the great body of the public with 
them, for the disease of high prices does not affect the 
manual workers alone. If they cannot, we fear they will be 
wasting their labour in any attempt they may make to get 
the cost of living reduced without interference with the 
existing arrangements of high finance. 


TRADE UNIONS AND TERRORISM 
IN AMERICA 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HEN Senator Harding, a fortnight ago, was 
awarded the high honour of the Republican 
nomination to the Presidency, the instant 
thought of some millions of American 

citizens undoubtedly was that this brought the danger 
of revolution a few degrees nearer. ‘‘ The apotheosis 
of reaction”’ is President Wilson’s description of the 
Republican platform. Certainly the repulse of the 
Progressives at Chicago would seem to imply that 
the “grand old party” has been persuaded that it 
can afford to try yet one more term without making 
any concessions to those who urge that the world 
of industry has changed through and through since 
the epoch which ended with the rule of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

American Labour in the meantime offers a bewildering 
field of study, with some half-dozen questions of a 
peculiarly challenging kind clamouring for attention. 
Several of these came up at the Convention which has 
just ended at Montreal, and brought the American 
Federation of Labour nearer to a serious split than it has 
been for years. Take, for example, the problem of the 
railways. Last year the endorsement by the Railroad 
Brotherhoods of the plan of triple control devised by 
Mr. Glenn Plumb furnished the American public with 
the first concrete scheme of public ownership that has 
aroused any widespread interest. At Montreal the 
A.F. of L. reaffirmed the policy of public ownership, 
but it only succeeded in doing this by voting down its 
veteran President. Mr. Gompers, who had the solid 
support of the building trades, spoke against nationalisa- 
tion. The Federal Government, he argued, must not 
be given any more industrial power. Experience had 
shown—under Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Taft—that 
the Executive would deprive the employees in a 
nationalised service of their civic and industrial rights. 
This argument was thoroughly characteristic of Mr. 
Gompers, whose mind cannot take in the wider concep- 
tions of industrial strategy. But he was beaten by a 
combination of the railway and miner delegates, and 
thereby suffered the severest blow that has so far been 
dealt to his remarkable dictatorship in the A.F. of L. 

A good many years, however, have passed since the 
activities of the A.F. of L. had any vital relation to the 
mind of American Labour. It is still true that some of 
the most notable achievements in the Labour world 
fall nominally within the frontiers of the Federation, 
but in so far as they are in any sense creative or adven- 
turous—like the organisation of the steel industry or 
the stockyards, or the formation of a political Labour 
Party—they are in antagonism to the older leadership. 
Latterly, if we put aside the special matters connected 
with the steel and coal strikes of last winter, and the 
railway strike of April, the most significant incidents 
seem to be associated with two desperate endeavours on 
the part of the most reactionary capitalist forces. 
One is the continued reliance upon the legal injunction 
as a weapon against strikes. The other is the astound- 
ing ferocity with which the employers in certain indus- 
tries, especially steel and mining, keep up the fight 
against Unionism in any form. 

The latest stage in the injunction campaign began at 
the end of last year, when the mine-owners obtained an 
injunction at Indianapolis against the coal-miners on 
strike. The Union leaders in oe ll and Pennsylvania 
surrendered—but the rank and file did not. About 
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400,000 miners stayed out and only returned to work 
when President Wilson forced a compromise upon the 
mine-owners. The injunction, that is to say, was in 
this case futile. It is, of course, contemned by the whole 
Trade Union world. Nevertheless, many large employers 
and some executive authorities are still clinging to it 
in desperate hope, and they will doubtless continue to 
cling to .t until the facts of the changed industrial order 
give them a rude awakening. Two at least of the 
aspirants to the Republican nomination, for instance, 
were childish patos to imagine that their record in 
this matter constituted an irresistible claim on the 
electorate. One of these, Governor Allen, of Kansas, 
succeeded at the beginning of the year in getting through 
the State Legislature a preposterous measure establish- 
ing a wholly new kind of Industrial Court. It consti- 
tutes a bench of three judges, who are entrusted with 
an astonishing degree of authority. The Industrial 
Court may make any order touching wages, hours, 
or other conditions of working and living, and such 
order must be precisely obeyed. Members of any body 
convicted of violating it are liable to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of $1,000, while the officers of any 
organisation similarly convicted may be sent to prison 
for two years and fined $5,000. This is industrial 
statesmanship as displayed in a vigorous State which, 
to be sure, is overwhelmingly agricultural and touches 
the sphere of the newer industry only at two points— 
meat-packing and coal-mining. Wild as it must sound 
in England, the Industrial Courts Act made a certain 
reputation for Governor Allen. In regions far remote 
from Kansas there are many directors and supporters 
of big business who were overjoyed at the passing of 
a law so wonderfully expressive of 100 per cent. Ameri- 
canism. They would have been delighted to see a 
“ red-blood ” like Allen beat a neutral like Harding in 
the Republican Convention. 

There are, however, other cases connected with the 
legal injunction which are making a far deeper impression 
upon the public mind than the simple legislation of 
Kansas has made. At Rochester, N.Y., the issue is 
being fought out in a cause célébre which is destined to 
fill a highly important volume of the Law Reports. 
Last year the clothing manufacturers of Rochester 
made with the Amalgamated Garment Workers an 
agreement reproducing in all essentials the remarkable 
industrial treaties which, during the past six years, have 
transformed the garment trades in New York, Chicago, 
and other great centres. The leader in this movement 
has been Mr. Sidney Hillman, undoubtedly the ablest 
tactician in the field of American industrial unionism. 
Under his direction, the garment-workers have advanced 
from a miserable state of servitude to a position of 
organised power—with standard wages, a 44-hour 
week, and a complete system of collective bargaining— 
which stands as the most striking example of modern 
labour association on the American continent. When 
Rochester came into thescheme, one large firm of clothing 
manufacturers refused to adhere. By a transparent 
move they made use of amoribund and discredited Union 
to fight the Great Union, and then managed to secure a 
Court injunction against it. This has been challenged 
by the Amalgamated, and some of the ablest lawyers of 
New York and Boston have thrown themselves into the 
contest. The aim of the dissident employers is to limit 
the hearing to the narrow ground of the Rochester 
dispute. The aim of the defendants is to bring in the 
entire range of economic history covered by the legal 
injunction and the development of Trade Union policy 
and rights. The judgment, when it comes, should be 
decisive. 

As for the second desperate adventure of the capitalist 
employers—their savage persecution of Trade Unionism 
outside the law-courts—almost every month provides 
illustrations of a kind unknown to and, indeed, hardly 


credible in England. The extreme reactionary element 
in America refuses altogether to accept the fact of Trade 
Unionism. Their cry is for the open shop; their 
meaning is, the shop open only to non-unionists—as to 
which the revelations in the Rochester affair have been 
very instructive. But it is not in the garment -trades 
that the war on Trade Unionism can now be carried on. 
Let us look rather at the most recent example reported— 
from the mining region of West Virginia. 

Public attention was directed last month, in a more 
than usually startling fashion, to this surprising area. 
A riot occurred at a place called Matewan, and eleven 
men were killed in the shooting. Seven of these were 
detectives, a fact which was singular enough to arouse 
even the New York newspapers. The investigations 
revealed a state of affairs fitter for the Middle Ages than 
for the twentieth century. In three counties of West 
Virginia, it appears, a population of 91,000 is employed 
in and around the mines. The United Mine Workers 
have gathered in a membership of 54,000, and over the 
remaining 37,000 a terrific struggle is being waged be- 
tween the union and the mine-owners. It is fiercest in 
Logan County, where not only the mines, but the 
administration itself, is absolutely controlled by the 
Logan Coal Operatives Association—that is, the associ- 
ation of mine-owners—who are waging war to protect 
an area of 400 square miles, with a population of 60,000, 
from the deadly evils of labour organisation. 

Now, lest the English reader who has read thus far 
is not prepared to accept what follows upon any one 
writer's word, let us give the authority. After the 
shooting at Matewan the New York World sent down a 
special correspondent, and _ the New York Nation 
commissioned that very cautious and assiduous student 
of Labour affairs, Mr. Arthur Gleason, well known in 
England as the most experienced living interpreter of 
British Labour to the American public. The story they 
brought back from West Virginia would need a volume 
for its proper telling. A very brief summary of the 
facts must suffice. 

The mine-owners of Logan County posted notices to 
the effect that the families of men joining the union 
would be turned out of their houses, which are owned 
by the companies. When the correspondents arrived 
they found some 300 families listed for eviction. The 
citizens of the county have no rights which can be 
vindicated—for the simple reason that the mine-owners 
have bought the civil administration outright. The 
chief executive officer of the county is the boss of the 
whole area, paid and upheld by the mine-owners’ asso- 
ciation. He hasunder his command twenty-five deputy- 
sheriffs, appointed by the County Court, who are on the 
pay-roll of the association. A tax of one cent. per ton is 
levied, for campaign purposes, on all the coal produced. 
One third of this delightful impost is paid to public 
officials who maintain what is called order, guard the 
company funds, and keep the ring-fence round the 
county so that union men shall not come in. Their 
spies are everywhere. Unidentified strangers are marked 
and shadowed. Suspected persons are at once run out 
of the protected area. It was admitted that the owners 
pay to the sheriff a portion of the levy amounting to 
$32,700 a year for preserving “this immunity from 
unionisation.”” In November last the "Governor of 
West Virginia confessed that he had no power to act in 
Logan County. It is a political unit. The special 
correspondent of the New York World wrote, after 
seeing the system at work, that the only law is the will 
of the mine-owners’ association, ‘‘and that law is 
enforced at the point of a rifle in the hands of men 
known as deputy-sheriffs, but admittedly in the pay of 
the operators ”’ (i.c., owners). The sole purpose of this 
system is to prevent the miners from joining the unions. 
Will it succeed ? The union leaders answer: “ Organ- 
ise Logan County we will, and no one shall stop us,” 
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IMMODESTY 


HE cables from America told us the other day 
of a Catholic priest who refused to perform 
the marriage ceremony because he considered 

the bride was immodestly dressed. She accord- 
ingly had to go home and change her clothes, 
after which she was given the benefit of Christian 
marriage. It is difficult to read of such an incident 
without a smile. Yet the Puritanical priest is not 
an oddity among human beings. His convention of 
modesty may be a shade different from that of other 
people, but the convention of modesty itself is 
practically universal. Everybody draws the line, as 
we say; somewhere. And everybody is shocked (or 
tickled) if other people do not draw the line in almost 
the same place. No man would propose to live a 
hundred per cent. in public. He instinctively lives 
a part of his life in secret. He is ashamed, in certain 
circumstances, of the gaze of his fellows, and he easily 
persuades himself that he has a duty to be so ashamed. 
He would even impose a decalogue of shame on 
other people, and he feels hostile to them if they do 
not accept the same standards as himself. Hence the 
iron law of decency. In the nineteenth century it was 
common to find men of letters denouncing the instinct 
of modesty. They felt that shame was being carried 
too far when a lady would offer you a limb of a chicken 
in fear of raising a blush by the use of the word “leg,” 
and when the very legs of the table were, according 
to the anecdote, dressed in trousers. The Puritanism 
that at one time fined even a husband and wife who 
were seen kissing in public, and that to the present day 
forbids a girl in a convent school to bathe her body 
as ordinary human beings bathe theirs, seems to most 
of us to make life unnecessarily evil—to invent sins 
where they do not exist. We call this sort of thing 
prurience, and with some justice. An excessive passion 
for modesty is more likely to be the outcome of a sense 
of sin than of innocence. The Puritans, we may take 
it, were stern, not because they were cold, but because 
they were susceptible to desire. If they had been 
as frigid as statues, they would have worried as little 
as statues about what to wear. Angels, we | be 
sure, have no modesty. There would be very little 
modesty if it were not for sex and the temptations of 
sex. The saying that to the pure all things are pure 
is perfectly true. It is untrue only on the lips of those 
who follow the cult of Peeping Tom, and wish to justify 
themselves with a text of Scripture. Saints are not 
so easily shocked as suburbans. If once human beings 
ceased to look on each other as objects of desire, it 
would not matter twopence whether they dressed 

like ballet-girls or like Piymeuth Brethren. As it is, 

our views on dress are bound to vary according to 

whether we regard desire as an admirable or a repre- 

hensible thing. Among the religions during certain 

— the dominant attitude has been one of absolute 

ostility to desire. They have proclaimed that both 
for man and woman the ideal life is one of virginity. 

It was only logical that people who took this view 
should regard the body as a temptress, and should 
see to it that it must dress itself up in no vain allure- 
ments. Not for them the body armed with 
ornaments—with hair, and neck, and breast, and wrist, 
and ankle bright with precious metals and jewels. 
Rather the body was the skeleton in the cupboard, 
and must on no account be allowed to stray into the 
wardrobe. It was but earthy matter carrying and 
incidentally defiling the golden burden of the immortal 
soul. It was a waste of time even to wash such an 
object. The great thing was to cleanse the soul and 
leave the body to its filth. Many Christians deliberately 





abstained from physical cleanliness as a symbol 
of their contempt for the flesh which is grass and 
withers like the grass. For them the soul and the 
body stood in eternal opposition, and to love the one 
was to hate the other. The body, indeed, was only 
the Devil’s trap for the soul. The happiest moment 
of their lives would be the moment of their escape 
from it. Men and women who regard the body in 
this light are not likely to become enthusiastic students 
of Femina or Vogue. 

So extreme a philosophy, however, cannot easily 
become general. If it did there would be a speedy 
end to the human race. The average man, even at 
the worst of times, believes that life is worth living, 
and refuses to believe that the body, which is the 
means of life on this planet, can be altogether evil. 
He recognises, however, that it must be kept in some 
kind of order—that it is a greedy, unruly, and 
unprincipled creature—and that to yoke it to the 
purposes of the soul is the most difficult problem set 
to any human being. He believes in the exce!lence 
of desire, but not of promiscuous desire. He discovers 
that to be a lover necessitates selection and fastidious 
ness. He may not put it to himself in these terms, 
but his jealousy is the proof that he feels it in his heart. 
His instinct is to guard the woman he loves from other 
men; it causes him no delight to see her flirting with 
them or provoking them. Hence the secret life of the 
harem in the East. This perhaps represents the highest 
pitch that modesty has yet attained among men not 
saints. It probably has its origin in man’s ancient 
fear that his wife might be carried off by force by another 
man. He likes women to be modest as a safeguard 
against abduction. He forbids her to go abroad without 
a veil in the wicked world. But this is not the end of 
his modesty as a lover. Love, it has been said, is a 
solitude of two, and it is a human instinct to preserve 
this solitude as nearly inviolable as possible. Lovers 
shrink from embracing one another too ardently in 
public. This may not be the case among certain classes 
in northern countries, but it is true of southern countries 
and of fastidious people everywhere. “ Travellers 
from Italy,” we are told, “‘ look upon the caresses in 
public of legally united couples in Germany and illegally 
united couples in France as in the highest degree 
disgusting, provocative, and indecorous.” The con- 
vention of modesty varies from country to country, 
but the convention itself is, as we have said, universal. 
In Japan, people are not so easily shocked as they are 
in England by the sight of a naked body in real life, 
but they are said to be more easily shocked by the sight 
of a naked body in a picture. Even in the same 
country the convention of modesty varies from hour 
to hour. In England, a dress which shocks nobody 
at a dinner-table would shock everybody who is capable 
of being shocked at a luncheon-table. A woman dare 
not dress for church as she dresses for the theatre. 
It would be immodest for her even to go to church 
without a hat. This may not survive as a convention 
of modesty, but it is said to have originated as a conven- 
tion of modesty, when it was believed that woman’s 
hair was an allurement to evil spirits. We have written 
so far, perhaps, too much on the assumption that 
modesty is a convention imposed from without by 
jealous males. But it may be that woman is modest 
chiefly not under external compulsion of this sort 
but in self-defence. She lives not in fear of her lover 
but in fear of her suitors. One of Meredith's characters 
has spoken of woman as the last of the animals to be 
tamed. Woman instinctively knows that man is the 
last of the animals to be tamed. This may not induce 
modesty in a Helen, but it induces it in a Penelope. 
The average woman, one is told by authorities on the 
subject, however, is both Helen and Penelope. She 
at once invites suitors and flies from them. Her 
problem is at one moment to attract them and the next 
ce 
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to get rid of them. She wavers undecidedly between 
the flirt and the Puritan. She hurries from the shrine 
of Artemis to that of Aphrodite and back again. She 
does not wish to bind herself as a slave to either goddess. 
Her dress in Christian countries to-day is the result of 
a compromise between the two worships. It is as 
modest as is consistent with provocativeness ; it is as 
provocative as is consistent with modesty. Some- 
times it exceeds in one direction, sometimes in the 
other. In one season we have dressmaking of the 
school of Aphrodite, running more and more to extremes, 
till ordinary people are shocked. In the next season 
the school of Artemis prevails, till among ordinary 

ople a reaction sets in against prudery. Anatole 

rance, in Penguin Island, suggests that the purpose 
of women’s dress is an immodest one. This is too 
simple an explanation. It is undoubtedly to modesty 
that we owe the origin of dress, and, though human 
beings quickly found that it was capable of being 
adapted to immodest uses, we continue to dress mainly 
because we are modest to-day. Our clothes—at least, 
women’s clothes—express admirably our irresolute 
attitude to sex. As a race, we are still wondering, 
after thousands of years, whether it is a blessing or 
a curse. The question will probably never be decided 
on this planet. A few doctrinaires on both sides will 
no doubt think they have decided it. But the average 
man will never finally know. He will seem at one time 
to be exalted into a god as a result of it—at another, 
to be a victim for the sacrifice. The truth is, sex, 
like any other aspect of physical life, is in itself neither 
good nor evil. One might as well try to label electricity 
an absolute good or an absolute evil. Sex, like electricity, 
may be a means of fuller life or a means of wasting life. 
Hence, in the religious books, the frequent combination 
of a low view of woman and a high ideal of marriage. 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
instinct of modesty should express itself in contra- 
dictory and topsy-turvy ways. It is a topsy-turvy 
world inhabited by people with topsy-turvy brains. 
In some parts of the world a woman is ashamed to 
let her mouth be seen; in another part her nose; in 
another part her elbow ; in another her ankle. Among 
the Arabs, we are told, women feel less shame in 
unveiling their faces than in letting the backs of their 
heads be seen. It is obvious that an extreme orthodoxy 
of shame of this kind must prevent anything like easy 
social intercourse between the sexes. If shame is 
only carried far enough, there is nothing for it but 
that human beings should live in isolation as hermits. 
** Modesty,” it has been said, “‘ is the outcome of shame 
at the animal within us.” But, in suppressing the 
animal, there is always the danger that we may also 
suppress the human being. On the other hand, a 
certain shame of the animal in us seems to be an indis- 
pensable necessity of civilisation, refinement, and 
freedom. No man who behaved as shamelessly as 
an animal would be admitted into any of our houses. 
Minor artists occasionally revolt against shame, but 
without shame man might as well live in a pigsty, 
and he would produce as little art as if he lived in a 
pigsty. His struggles with the pig have alone enabled 
him to become a Shakespeare and a Beethoven. Modesty 
is even more necessary to him than the habit of washing 
his hands. It is a means of purifying his emotions, 
of civilising his habits. He is instinctively aware of 
this when he questions the right of certain themes 
to be treated in the arts. Man looks exceedingly foolish 
when he is over-modest. But over-immodesty is no 
cure for his folly. If he is wise, he will be modest, 
but he will not allow his modesty to weigh him down 
any more than he will allow his clothes to wear him 
down. A man should be comfortably modest, just 
as he should be comfortably dressed. And a woman 
should be a little more so.... The solution of problems 


of this kind, you will see, is extraordinarily simple, 


A VERDICT FOR LIGHT 


ET me cover my present conclusion of a cam- 
paign here maintained since last autumn by 
means of a reference to the chief cause of 
death in this country. My first article, 

published in the second issue of this review, was entitled 
“The Decline of Tuberculosis,” and discussed the 
causes of that great fact, as it then was. Last year 
the deaths from that disease were, we are informed, 
ten thousand more than in the last pre-war year. But, 
even allowing for the war, what of the promise of 
‘ Sanatorium benefit ” under the Insurance Act, which 
I, for one, enthusiastically applauded and defended 
against all and sundry, the doctors included? The 
theory was that many early cases would be cured, 
and that many late and “open” or infectious cases 
would be isolated, so that further infection would be 
revented. This latter was especially the hope of 
ir Arthur Newsholme, then in charge at the Local 
Government Board, and in many conversations he 
communicated it in full measure to me, using the analogy 
of the medizval lazar-houses and the extinction of 
leprosy. 
Alas, for the fruition of such hopes! A very careful 
student, Dr. W. H. Dickinson, in his new “ Survey of 
Sanatorium Benefit,” shows beyond question that, 
taken as a whole, the thing is a tragic, monstrous farce. 
So far as the industrial consumptive—and he is the 
consumptive—is concerned, not fourteen cases In a 
thousand may expect a cure, on these figures, and so 
far as prevention is concerned the national death-rate 
furnishes the answer. Here is confirmation, only too 
abundant and murderous, of the proposition which 
I have been reiterating everywhere since last June, 
and for which a new authority and warrant are to be 
recorded on this day of writing. For it is now as clear as 
day itself to me, and must be to all, that the whole 
idea of sanatoria, which we have so keenly acclaimed 
in past years, is weak, futile and blind until we correct 
the conditions in which tuberculosis is bred, and in 
which it is re-bred so soon as the patient returns to 
them from his brief sojourn in clean light and pure air. 
This theorem ‘is plain, obvious common-sense, which 
any fool or infant could see. Why was I not—why 
was not everyone of average intelligence—everywhere 
proclaiming it during the discussion of the Insurance 
Bill—warning the public against the disappointment 
inevitably to follow its blindness to first principles? 
I know not, but I am very sorry and am trying to 
make amends now. 
Our theme to-day is not the decline but the rapid 
increase of tuberculosis. The disease is beating us ; 
and in New York, which knows no more about it than 
we do, and which has contributed much less than we 
to our knowledge, the disease is being beaten. That 
very section of the Insurance Act which, together 
with maternity benefit, seemed best of all, and 
which induced many disinterested observers to 
swallow the whole for the sake of such promising 
parts, has been as complete and deplorable a failure, 
a delusion and a snare, as the rest of that colossal 
vanity. ‘‘ A snare,” I say, not in order to complete 
a cliché, but because a promised remedy which fails, 
as in this case, involves more than failure in that it 
means neglect of the true remedies, though they be 
as plain as the sun at noon and as near as the air in our 
lungs—which things, indeed, they actually are. Yet, 
even in comment on Dr. Dickinson’s deplorable 
exposure, an acute critic concludes, “In short, we 
must follow the patient from the sanatorium and see 
that he lives and works in good conditions. Here 1s 
the case for the tuberculous colony.”’ On the contrary, 
here is the case for the clean city, in which tuberculous 
patients are not bred, and from and to which, therefore, 
they need neither be expelled nor returned. We are 
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never going “ back to the land”: the thing is psycho- 
logically impossible: ‘How yer goin’ to keep ‘em 
down on the farm after they’ve seen Paree?’’ Our 
civilisation must destroy itself unless we make our 
cities themselves inhabitable. 

That is and has been my case for the abolition of 
the smoke nuisance, and for my reiterated protests 
against the Ministry of Health for passing plans for 
houses designed to perpetuate the darkness, dirt, 
disease and death which shamefully distinguish our 
present cities. As the reader is perhaps wearisomely 
aware—but who would not persist in such a cause ?— 
Dr. Addison has been induced to appoint an official 
inquiry on the lines demanded, and its iden Report* 
is published and is now before me. The Committee was 
induced to see that it was engaged in what I have 
here called a “‘ Race for Light” with the Housing 
Department of the same Ministry, and has therefore 
concentrated on the domestic aspect of the question, 
and has issued what is in effect an emergency report, 
directed to that subject, with very great efficiency and 
speed. 

And Light gets the verdict. As for the evidence, 
the essential parts of it have been submitted to the 
reader On many occasions and must not be repeated. 
But, though I have used the strongest available language 
and have tried to paint a very ugly and shameful 
picture, I am to-day confident that I have understated 
the case and have even omitted many arguments, one 
at least of which is not subsidiary. That is the psycho- 
logical argument, and it is particularly pertinent aaa 
there is a real and entirely valid psychological argument 
for the open fire in one’s home—especially for those 
who live alone or who have uncongenial house-mates 
and are therefore more alone than ever. To return 
to one’s own room and find a fire blazing, a thing active 
and alive, is to find a friend in need, warming the mind 
as well as the body. Personally, I know nothing of 
this, as my hygienic principles have always forbidden 
me to buy any coal at all, but this is what I gather from 
others and it is clearly true. Thereto let me reply 
that sunlight also is a cheerful stimulant and even a 
friend, though a less personal one. Evidence from 
Pittsburgh when it, like London to-day, was in the 
age of dirty waste, shows that the darkness that can 
be smelt in cities promotes suicide, melancholia, drunk- 
enness, depression of mind as well as body. This is 
the obverse of that cheerful fire in your home, and 
the psychological argument thus cuts both ways. It 
is by no means impossible, however, to provide a 
cheerful friend at home who does nor spread a blight 
of darkness and depression out of doors. The chemist 
and the engineer can and will meet all our needs. 

Given the evidence, the conclusions are obvious and 
inevitable. Here are the official words, paraphrasing 
those familiar to the reader : 


57. In conclusion we desire to emphasise the fact that the 
present housing situation affords a unique opportunity for construc- 
tive reform with regard to the heating, cooking and hot-water @ijiply 
arrangements in domestic dwellings. 

58. Reformers in the past have always been confronted with 
established facts. It was urged, and not without point, that it 
was impracticable to attempt smoke abatement by altering existing 
appliances installed in houses constructed on old-fashioned lines. 

59. But the position has changed, and having regard to the 
serious damage caused by domestic smoke and at the same time 
to the great improvements which have been introduced into modern 
systems of heating, we wish strongly to urge on those who are 
engaged in the preparation of new housing scheme, the great 
importance of providing, as far as practicable, smokeless arrange- 
ments for warming rooms, supplying hot water and for cooking. 


And here is the first recommendation, constituting, 
au pied de la lettre, official acceptance and endorsement 
of my contention during nearly twelve months past : 


That the Central Housing Authority should decline to sanction 
“any housing scheme submitted by a Local Authority or Public 
Utility Society, unless specific provision is made in the plans for 





* Interim Report of the Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours 
Abatement. 


Ministry of Health. Cmd. 755. Price 2d. net. 


the adoption of smokeless methods for supplying the required 

heat as suggested in the body of this Report. 

Evidently, all the houses designed to smoke, for which 
the plans have been passed, must now have such plans 
revised. Only those of us who naturally feel most at 
home in an infernal environment can now refuse to 
accept and act upon the verdict thus obtained for 
Light. LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You are incorrect in suggesting in your editorial note 
that I write out of “ hatred of Japan.” You often criticise the 
policy and actions of the present Government of the United 
Kingdom, but that does not indicate (I hope) that you hate 
Great Britain ! 

You seem to infer that unless we renew the Treaty we are bound 
to be hostile to, or even to go to war with, Japan on behalf of 
China. This does not seem to be a logical attitude. My point 
is that, if our hands are untied by a Treaty, we shall be able to 
exert our influence on behalf of China with far greater effect, 
and also we shall regain that position in China which we have 
recently lost. Which is worth more to us, the goodwill of China, 
or the renewal of an alliance under which China’s rights and 
freedom have already been sacrificed ? 

Again, I cannot help thinking that it would be to advantage 
if our policy in China synchronised (as far as possible) with that 
of the United States. Any renewal of the Treaty will make this 
more difficult both for the United States and for ourselves. 

Also Chinese opinion, both official and unofficial, strongly 
objects to the renewal. 

Of course, if such conditions as you desiderate in your comment 
were to be included in the new Treaty, they might lessen (in 
theory) the weight of some objections, though I do not think they 
would remove all of them. Whatever are the provisions of the 
new Treaty, Chinese opinion will persist in regarding it as an 
unwarrantable interference in Chinese affairs, and as an indication 
on our part that we support Japan because she is more powerful 
than China. And various interested parties are sure to spread 
the rumour throughout China, as I learn from Chinese sources 
was the case when Japan presented the * Twenty-One Demands,” 
that the Treaty as published is not the whole Treaty, but is 
supplemented by secret clauses. Lastly, the interests of China 
and those of Britain in the Far East are identical. No Treaty 
ean alter the fact that our interests and those of the present 
Government of Japan are divergent.— Yours, etc., 

Bournemouth. Davip FREEMAN. 

June 19th. 


[We do not infer that “ unless we renew the Treaty we are 
bound to be hostile to, or even to go to war with, Japan.” But 
we do infer that a refusal to renew would mean the gravest danger 
of a very ugly hostility. The issue between us and Mr. Freeman 
really narrows down to the single question whether the true 
interests of China will be best promoted by close relations or by 
antagonism between Great Britain and Japan. We believe that 
they will be best promoted by close relations (both with Japan 
and China), unless it is to be assumed that (1) we have no honest 
intention of protecting China against Japanese aggression, or 
that (2) we are too weak to do so. We are not prepared to make 
either of those assumptions. We believe that the renewal of this 
alliance on proper conditions means a big experiment in recon- 
ciliation in the Far East, which wise statesmanship requires 
should be tried.—Epb. N.S.] 


THE GAMBLE IN THE NEW COMMODITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The New Commodity is Money, and the Gamble in it 
is bringing the world to the brink of economic disaster. The 
gamble must cease, but before it can cease it must be understood, 
and the evil of it condemned by public opinion. 

Before the war money was a token. Now it is a Commodity. 
That is why I call it the New Commodity. The note issues of 
the Governments of Europe bear no relation to a gold standard, 
and there is no other standard. The printing of notes has 
destroyed money as a token, has destroyed its function and has 
put nothing in its place. Trade has been driven back to barter 
in the absence of the token of money to facilitate the exchange 
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of commodities. This has happened, is happening to-day, in 
many countries in Europe, and money, the derelict token of 
exchange, is bartered to and fro like any other commodity. 
Out of the confusion emerges what is called a rate of exchange. 
It bears no relation to the balance of trade. It varies whilst 
the wealth and security for credit of the respective countries 
undergo no real change. It determines the relative value of 
identical things according to their geographical position. It 
does all these things and many others, but it kills trade. Money 
no longer exercises its function, and so we have a valueless cipher, 
called a rate of exchange, which purports to indicate the relative 
value of a number of non-existent tokens represented by paper 
counterfeits. How can this paper serve to replace money in 
trade? To borrow a simile from Professor Soddy : you may 
as well measure your cloth with an elastic tape as put a money 
price on a loaf of bread. 

It is the destruction of the function of money, the absence of 
a token to facilitate the exchange of commodities, the resultant 
paralysis first of trade and then of production, and the consequent 
dislocation of the normal flow and distribution of money, that 
is driving up prices, that is producing Profiteers, that is breeding 
Bolshevism. 

I have heard it suggested, as a remedy for the “‘ Exchange 
Problem,” to shut down all the printing presses in the mints of 
Europe. Too late. ‘The printing presses have done their work. 
The function of money has been destroyed. It can only be 
re-established when money ceases to be a commodity. Now, 
money will cease to be a commodity the moment you can no 
longer gamble with it. Money is not like a piece of cheese which 
you can eat, or a pair of boots which you can wear when you are 
not either buying or selling them. It has no utility as a com- 
modity apart from the profit to which its fluctuating value may 
be turned. Kill money as a commodity and you restore it as a 
token. Restore money as a token and the value of the token 
will find its level in relation to trade and credit. Prices will be 
stabilised and then they will fall. The vicious circle will have 
been broken. Production will rise. Trade will increase. 
Foreign markets will be able to purchase our commodities. The 
solving of the “ Valuta Problem ” will solve the problem of 
production and with it the problem of High Prices. 

Stop the Gamble in the New Commodity and there will be no 
work for the printing presses in the mints of Europe. The 
need of stopping them will have passed away, and it will be 
unnecessary to inquire under what authority it was contemplated 
that the stoppage should occur. Whilst the gamble pursues its 
mad and evil course no purpose would be served by the mere 
stopping of the printing of money, for, so long as the paper 
printed is a commodity and not a token, no standard exists for 
the establishment of a rate of exchange, and it therefore does 
not matter how many new variables are introduced into an 
already definitely indeterminate proposition. 

It is argued by some that to stop the gamble in money would 
not have any appreciable effect. ‘To such people I would suggest 
that nothing of greater benefit to mankind could be achieved 
at the present moment than to destroy the functions of money 
as a commodity and restore it as a token. And, furthermore, 
I would suggest to them to visit, say, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria and Poland for the purpose of seeing for 
themselves some of the evils of this frenzied game which is 
engaging the energies and destroying the sane common-sense 
of hosts of men and women who live for naught else but the 
Gamble in the New Commodity. I have been to these countries 
and have seen how this question of the exchange dominates 
every situation; and I have no hesitation in saying that by 
no surer means can the ruin of the world be encompassed than 
by the continued prostitution of the function of money, by the 
continued barter of the erstwhile token of exchange. 

Some of your readers may be able to suggest a means of 
arresting this disastrous gamble. Personally I turn my eyes 
towards the League of Nations, in the hope that the Economic 
Arm may prove to be the bulwark of its power. A simple 
control over international purchases and sales of currency might 
surely be devised and exercised without interference with 
legitimate international economic relations. Such a control 
would require no legislative sanction or cumbersome inter- 
national agreement, because selfish interest alone would compel 
voluntary submission to it once the League assumed the function 
of exercising it. It would suffice for Great Britain and France 
to lead the way: the rest of Europe would follow our lead.— 
Yours, etc., “KEK. X. CHANGE.” 

London, June 10th. 


[We entirely agree that the present position of the exchanges 
is the most serious of all obstacles to the economic recovery 





of Europe. We are doubtful, however, about our correspondent’s 
remedy, first because it is impracticable, i.e., if there were no 
free market in money, traders could no more use it as a token 
than as a commodity, and if there is a free market, you cannot 
prevent gambling ; and second, because, if the gambling were 
stopped, we cannot see the slightest reason to suppose that the 
situation would be materially improved. “E. X. Change” 
offers no such reason, but only an ipse divi. And certainly 
he is in error in supposing that, if the gambling were stopped, 
the printing presses would stop also. In Berlin and Warsaw 
(and elsewhere, of course) the printing presses are the main 
source of Government revenue, and they will remain hard at 
work as long as expenditure exceeds production.—Eb. N.5S.] 


VERRALL AND EURIPIDES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—As an admirer of the late A. W. Verrall, who possibly 
perturbed him more than any detractor, may I be allowed to 
express my interest in the remonstrances made by your cor- 
respondents against an existing propensity towards depreciating 
his work? It is about time that the pendulum began to swing 
the other way. 

Whether or no it is “ disparaging * the work of an author to 
express surprise that anyone can swallow it is an issue between 
your reviewer and Mr. Bayfield, but, whatever the verdict, your 
reviewer is not without congenial company. In a notice of 
Professor Norwood’s book published by a contemporary of yours, 
the occasion was used to bring Verrall’s unrefuted theories into 
derisive comparison with those of the White Knight in Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass! 1 have a thirteen-year-old letter 
from the late Andrew Lang infused with a somewhat similar 
spirit, but, then, one knows that after a distinction was publicly 
drawn between “ real” scholars and Andrew, he was sometimes 
wont to be harsh towards English dons. However, an extra- 
ordinary animus regarding the works of the late professor of 
English Literature at Cambridge has long been perceptible, either 
as a sort of common form in perfunctory reviewing, or as the 
** criticism ” of that class of writer whose work seldom amounts 
to much more than an elegant proof that he has nothing to say 
that could not be read elsewhere. 

No doubt it is meritorious to be modest rather than boastful 
about indigenous performances, but there is always the danger 
that the critic may be misunderstood if he conceals a larger 
significance than his words appear to convey. Verrall may have 
suffered in this way—it would seem to require an “ ingenuity ” 
equal to his own to account rightly for the lopsidedness (on 
the wrong side) of his reputation in his own country. His 
work is indubitably acting as a leaven, but usually without 
acknowledgment ; when his name is mentioned it is almost 
always in connection with dissent. This is in England. 
In the universities of English-speaking countries abroad the 
attitude is different. 

It is not incorrect to say, I think, that without a first-hand 
knowledge of Verrall’s books it would be impossible to get a true 
idea of his immense services towards classical interpretation from 
the references thereto most commonly met with in print.—Yours, 
etc., E. R. GarnseEy. 

Authors’ Club. 

June 20th. 


POMe Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 


Sm,—Phis discussion can interest but few of your readers, 
and I must therefore be somewhat inconveniently brief. The 
reviewer of Professor Norwood’s Greek Tragedy repeats that 
Verrall’s assertion that Ion was “ horrified” is “ flatly con- 
tradicted by the text,” and he complains that my letter did not 
meet this point. Let us turn to the text. He says Verrall makes 
his statement on pp. 148 and 153 of Euripides the Rationalist, 
but there is no reference to Ion’s feelings on p. 143. On p. 153 
we find: “ But presently Ion refers to Xuthus as his father, 
which forces from Creusa a confession that this is not the fact. 
He was born before her marriage. Ion is horrified, and even 
more (upon reflection) by the addition that his true father was 
Apollo. He urges Creusa to retract this charge against the God, 
and points out that it cannot be true, because the oracle, 
which cannot without ‘confusion of soul’ [rapdece: ppéva, v. 1538] 
be supposed capable of falsehood, has declared him the son of 
Xuthus.” The words in the text (vv. 1473, 1477) which justify 
Verrall’s statement are uo and diat. Are there any stronger 
words in the language to express anguish and dismay, the 
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feelings which Verrall aptly embraces in the word “ horrified ” ? 
At v. 1537, Ion exclaims, and surely with passion : 

“Does Apollo utter truth, or does he lie ? 

To doubt of that, as it must, bewilders me.” 

And the words are mere rant, unless they imply that he is 
“ horrified ” at the thought of being forced by the turn things 
have taken to choose the latter alternative. So determined is he 
to have this (for him) tragic question answered, that he declares 
he will go into the temple and himself ask Apollo who is his 
father. It is at this moment that Athene appears, after all, to 
leave everything in the same muddle, or a worse. 

Before any of us promise to reply to any detailed attack the 
reviewer may make on Verrall’s work, we must first see what he 
writes. If an answer seems to be demanded, champions far more 
able than myself will be sure to meet him, or I will do so. But 
if, when going into detail, he repeats such astounding criticisms 
as that Ion’s protest in vv. 436-451 “ is obviously flippant in its 
colloquialism, ‘ Tut, tut, this will never do!’ ” he must not be 
surprised should they do no more than bid him read the text again. 
Are vv. 339, 341 also flippant ? 

The general remarks in the third paragraph of your reviewer's 
letter are again beside the point. The question is, whether the 
“contradictions and blunders” in this play in particular are 
tolerable if they do not justify Verrall’s interpretation.—Yours, 
etc., M. A. BAYFIELD. 

The Rectory, Hertingfordbury. 

June 22nd. 


Miscellany 
DEFEATISM 


HERE is a certain state of mind, unless perhaps 
it is a state of health, which prefers its hopes 
forlorn. It can only breathe in the tense air of 

disaster, and failure has quite a success with it. Any 
student of opinion will tell you that with a British posterity 
one sound, romantic defeat will go twice as far as three 
vulgar victories; and nothing in London is more significant 
than the fact that Gordon, who failed, is in Trafalgar Square, 
whilst Napier, who succeeded, has penetrated no further 
than Waterloo Place. Contemporaries may be incommoded 
by the loss of a war; but posterity, if the historians know 
their business, is a glutton for failure. 

This temper, which is as early as the Chanson de Roland 
and as late as the latest book on the Dardanelles, is not 
entirely peculiar to these islands, but it is on British terri- 
tory that it has found its fullest expression. Deriving small 
satisfaction from the monotonies of military success and 
taking little pleasure in the brass and cymbals of triumphant 
marches, it turns a sensitive ear to catch the wailing minor 
and the muffled drums as the lost legion goes by. It feeds, 
like some sick bee, upon the shrunken laurels of defeat, 
and if it has a favourite general, he is probably Sir John 
Moore. Lord Nelson and, in a smaller degree, Lord Kitch- 
ener, humoured it when they atoned for a career of victory 
with a death so ill-timed that it was almost as good as a 
defeat; and even Mr. Kipling, who is at other times a most 
regular attendant at divine worship on the side of the big 
battalions, paid an unusual tribute to the British taste for 
reverses when he dwelt lovingly on the panic of the ‘ Fore 
and Aft,” known to a less chauvinistic Army List of the 
early ‘nineties as ‘The Fore and Fit, Princess Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen-Anspach’s Merthyr-Tydfilshire Own Royal 
Loyal Light Infantry.” 

The mood is a queer one, with its sentimental hankering 
after frustrated effort. It loves the bridges to go down 
behind an anxious army; it rejoices as the Matabele come 
in with the assegai between the white-topped waggons of 
the laager ; and it is never so happy as when a British square 
is broken in the desert south of Korti and the Baggara sweep 
in slashing and stabbing round the jammed Gatling. Its 
taste is all for the half-lights and the subdued tones of 
unsuccess, and it is, so far as it relates to military failure, 
a peculiarly British taste. One cannot remember any 

writer who felt the wistful charm of Carrhae ; 

Jena Day was never widely celebrated in Prussia, and one 





has not heard that an unduly prominent place is occupied 
by the Armada in the curriculum of the Spanish primary 
schools. But an island people is agreeably inclined to 
apply to land warfare romantic canons by which it would 
never dream of measuring failure in the more serious fields 
of commerce or war by sea. There is no spot-light of 
romance centred on heroic bankrupts or unsuccessful 
admirals. It is only on land that the English display 
this engaging temper of retrospective defeatism. 

Four years of war have inevitably provided this mood 
with some highly promising raw material. There is a queer 
tendency in the purveyors of our war literature to prefer the 
stormy romance of Mons and the sunlit tragedy of Gallipoli 
to the simpler, more direct appeal of victory in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia or the decisive triumphs of the French 
inthe summer of 1918. The historical instinct is a sound one, 
when it focusses the attention of posterity upon the opening 
moves in the great game, and there is, besides the senti- 
mental appeal of it, a real importance in the growing litera- 
ture of Mons and the Marne.* The history of Europe for 
a generation tocome, and perhaps the life of mankind in 
the whole future which remains to it, was profoundly modi- 
fied by the events of that hot harvest-time of 1914, when 
the fine flower of German military education drew a bow 
at anything but a venture and missed. It is true that it 
took the Allies four years to win the war which the Germans 
had lost in 1914, but the history of any month of those 
four years which followed is of less significance than the 
story of any half-hour in the six weeks which had gone before. 

General Lanrezac’s story isin many ways the most illu- 
minating. One begins in it at the very beginning, when 
the wires were still humming between the European capitals 
with solutions of the Serbian impasse. A roomful of generals 
sat round a table in the Rue St. Dominique, and an imper- 
turbable old gentleman with a heavy moustache smiled 
indomitably (and even a trifle irritatingly) at his anxious 
questioners. One general came away from the conference 
asking fretfully whether Joffre “had an idea,” and one is 
left with an uneasy feeling that if he had, it was the idea of 
Wilkins Micawber. It is desolating to realise that upon 
these frivolous old gentlemen with their false mystery and 
their half-developed “ science ”’ of war rested the continued 
existence of European democracy. No spectacle of equal 
inadequacy was presented to mankind until the meeting 
of the Peace Conference nearly five years later, when the 
pigmies went mud-larking round the foundations of the 
New Jerusalem. 

After this vivid glimpse of an August afternoon in Paris 
the story deepens, and one has the torturing spectacle 
of French Headquarters straining their eyes eastwards for 
the dust of the German advance, whilst the fevered Lanrezac 
on the Belgian frontier insisted in tones of increasing as- 
perity that the danger lay in the north. At this point the 
Germans take up the tale, and General von Kluck takes 
station on the right of the German line to sweep across 
Belgium, swing half left, and then, shepherding an unwilling 
flock before him, to drive down from the frontier into the 
heart of France. He struck and failed, and the story of that 
failure is told by him in the level tones of an official memo- 
randum drafted in 1915 and revised three years later, at 
a time when there was still a German Empire and a legend 
of Teutonic invincibility, but a deposed Army commander 
might strike a more impressive attitude in the theatre of 
posterity by transferring a little blame to Great Head- 
quarters. 

It is the function of the technical military historian to 
undramatise the most dramatic events in history ; he could 
probably reduce King Lear to an appreciation of the general 
situation on the Heath, operation orders of the French 





* The March on Paris and the Battle of the Marne, 1914. By General 
von Kluck. With Notes by the Historical Section of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

Le Plan de Campagne Francais et le Premier Mois de la Guerre. 
By General Lanrezac. Payot, Paris. 7f. 50c. 


The Battle of the Marne. By G. H. Perris. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
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army, and a despatch from the Earl of Kent to the Secretary 
of State for War. General von Kluck has purged his drama 
of all its pity and all its terror with more than Aristotelian 
thoroughness, and one would hardly guess, without looking 
at the place names, that the even voice with its Staff College 
pedantry was telling the tale of that incredible August, 
when men fought all day and marched all night and remade 
a world in the white dust of the French roads. It all reads 
so like the report of an Army Inspector on the autumn man- 
ceuvres of 1912 that one waits automatically for the crashing 
charge of massed cavalry with which a courtly Staff gener- 
ally titillated the military imagination of Imperial Majesty, 
and one starts at the sudden discovery of a real enemy 
killing and being killed and a finale on the Marne which 
owed nothing to German stage-management. 

The story of Mons found a happy ending on the Marne; 
but Gallipoli marches towards its catastrophe like the 
Agamemnon.* In the first act light-hearted warships slide 
up and down a blue sea tossing shell into Nineteenth Century 
forts. Follows a pause, in which an amiable gentleman 
took orders in a room in Whitehall, and then a party of 
generals found themselves installed in a cruiser to watch 
the Navy batter its head against the Narrows and draw off 
with the little ships huddled round the mined, lop-sided 
battleships. Then came an interlude to martial music in 
Egypt, when Sir Ian, thoroughly attuned to the historical 
significance of his command, took the salute at a review in 
the sand outside Alexandria and went home to write in his 
diary: “ High, high soared our hopes. Jerusalem—Con- 
stantinople ?”’ But the answer to his eager question was— 
Gallipoli. 

His diary is, on the whole, the best document that has 
come out of the war. When he followed the Japanese in 
Manchuria as a mere Military Attaché, he managed to 
convey more of the meaning of war in A Staff Officer’s Scrap 
Book than any writer on it since Tolstoi, and when the com- 
mander of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force turns 
its historian, he writes not only the best book on the war 
but, in one judgment, the best book on war. His 
Odyssey (for, like Odysseus, Sir Ian Hamilton was born 
in the Ionian Islands) is a brilliant achievement. He has a 
keen eye for detail and a vivid historical imagination, and his 
grasp of the general contours of the wood does not disable 
him from pointing out the amusing shape of many of the 
trees. Indeed, it is the vivid drawing of his details which 
helps to burn the whole picture into one’s memory. Lord 
Kitchener at his desk “ with flashing spectacles,” the 
conning-tower of the Queen Elizabeth during the landing 
on the Peninsula, those awful boats off Ocean Beach 
(‘Several boats are stranded along this no man’s land ; 
so far all attempts to get out at night and bury the dead 
have only led to fresh losses. No one ever landed out of 
these boats, so they say”), and the night sounds at sea 
(‘Half an hour the bombardment and counter-bombard- 
ment, and then there arose the deadly crepitation of small- 
arms—no messages—ten times I went back and forward 
to the signal-room—no messages—until a new and dreadful 
sound was carried on the night wind out to sea—the sound 
of the shock of whole regiments—the Turkish Allah Din ! 
—our answering loud Hurrahs ’’)—such pictures as these 
are raw, living history written down by a man who helped 
to make it. The literary accomplishment of them may 
scandalise the illiterate taciturnity of some of our con- 
querors, but Gallipoli was not lost because Sir Ian could 
write English: one should never forget that Napoleon, 
who was as successful as most Sandhurst soldiers, talked 
incessantly from birth and produced thirty-three volumes 
of correspondence. 

The history of the affair appears pitiably clear from Sir 
Ian’s journal. First, the soldiers were put in to watch the 
sailors win. Then submarines thrust their grey snouts 
into the blue waters of the Levant, and the sailors, their 





Arnold. 2 vols. 


* Gallipoli Diary. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. 
36s. net. 


skirts tucked tightly round their ankles, stood by to watch 
the soldiers win. They did not win in the first chapter 
because Sir John French was to end the war at Loos and 
required for that purpose the entire resources of the Empire. 
They did not win in the second chapter because Mr. Lloyd 
George had discovered by the aid of a small-scale map 
that the war was to be won in the suburbs of Salonika, and 
the Government diverted to the aid of Serbia the men who 
might have marched into Constantinople. It is a queer 
story that Sir Ian tells between his official correspondence 
and his etchings of war. In his gracious retrospect Gallipoli, 
for all the horror of its failure and its unburied dead, 
is touched with an odd quality that is almost charm, drawn 
from a thousand friendships and ten thousand sacrifices. 
“How sad and mad and bad it was—But then, how it 


was sweet !” 
Puitie GUEDALLA. 


Drama 
THE PIONEER PLAYERS 


N Monday the Pioneer Players gave what may 
prove their last performance. It would be the 


greatest pity if it were. They have been enter- 
prising and imaginative in their choice of plays, and some 
of their productions have been extraordinarily good. Miss 
Edith Craig and Miss St. John have worked magnificently. 
“ Christopher St. John’s ”’ translations of Dutch and French 
plays have been admirable, and Miss Edith Craig is about 
the best producer—really I cannot think of anyone to 
equal her—active at the present moment. Her decorative 
sense does not fall behind her dramatic instinct, and that 
is saying a great deal. She understands the point of all 
sorts of plays, and one refreshing feature of the society's 
work has been its great variety. London will be duller if 
the Pioneers put up their shutters. Come to the rescue! 
I say ‘“‘ come to the rescue,”’ conscious that with the best 
will it may be out of the power of those who would 
like most to help, to do what is required. On small doles 
of five or ten pounds the Pioneers cannot continue to exist. 
It is not a large sum of money they require—not more than 
every year is sufficient to launch one of those ephemeral, 
independent dramatic societies which spring up and wither 
away after giving two or three performances. But the 
liberality of people interested in the drama is disastrously 
casual and dispersed, and genuine and enlightened as the 
enthusiasm of those who start these enterprises sometimes 
is, it would be better to support a society which has already 
made its name and proved itself a blessing. Enthusiasts 
love independence, but some kind of co-operation is 
necessary among dramatic societies if they are not to 
perish one by one. 

The Children’s Carnival is M. Bouhélier’s fourth play; 
he had a great success at the Odéon with La Vie dune 
Femme and next month Le Carnival des Enfants appears 
at the Comédie Francais. Although it has a poetic quality, 
it is essentially a nerve-twisting play. M. Bouhélier is 
original, but his originality is of rather a tricky kind, and 
his theme (this is the one important defect of the play) 
is practically exhausted at the end of the first act. It is 
a piercing moment, extiemely well led up to, the moment 
when Céline’s two sisters, summoned by her distracted 
brother to rescue her from debt, rush scolding to her 
bedside, and the dying mother, whom the children have 
been trying in vain at the last moment to prepare, turns 
away quivering and crying in a paroxysm of terror, while 
the monsters shout and gesticulate, outraged by their 
reception—have they not come on an errand of mercy to 
one utterly unworthy ?—and compressed hatred bursting 
from them turns an attempted embrace into something 
more like a hideous assault. It is far the most poignant 
moment in the play. In the terror of Céline (Miss Sybil 
Thorndike was admirable) we realise more vividly than 
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ever again the ugly mercilessness of those two self-righteous 
women. Their treatment of the children afterwards, the 
way they fling their benefits at the wretched family, so 
that they hurt like stones, are merely illustrative footnotes 
to what, at that moment, we perfectly understood. 

Henceforward, though there is more in his story than 
that, The Children’s Carnival moves us chiefly by keeping 
constantly before our eyes the misery of a child. M. 
Bouhélier excruciated us, but with such a thumbscrew as 
a little girl in the power of a pair of Miss Murdstones— 
small wonder! The child Lie was _ extraordinarily 
well played by Miss Marian Phillips. Although Miss Marian 
Phillips is a child herself, a critic must pay her adult honours. 
She acted splendidly. I wished I had had an enormous 
box of chocolates to hand up, more appropriate than a 
bouquet, at the end of the performance. One could see 
sometimes where she had been taught—a stiff desperate 
gesture, both arms raised and then brought down with 
a passionate finality, comes back to me—but on the whole 
her acting was extraordinarily spontaneous and moving. 
You felt you wanted to leave your seat and fly at Aunt 
Bertha and Aunt Therése, admirably impersonated by 
Miss Ada Palmers and Miss Edith Evans respectively. 
(They managed to be two quite distinct personalities, 
though the sentiments they have to express are the same.) 
But may I five Miss Marian Phillips a hint. Learn to 
pretend to be all sorts of people, imaginary people ; 
do not just act being yourself either in trouble or 
in happiness, though you may get praise from hundreds 
besides me for doing it so exactly right. And to 
address you as a critic: you ought to have been 
told to kick and scream even more than you did, 
when that detestable iron-black gawk of a woman, your 
aunt, carried you away from your dead mother and shut 
you upstairs. Your distracted screaming ought to have 
been more piercing and taken the skin off our hearts. But 
you were a very good actress (I watched your frightened, 
sullen face) when she tried to pull off your necklace and 
when you lied because you felt it was safer, and more 
loyal. 

The scene is laid in the living-room of a little draper’s 
shop, part of a block building, and kept by Céline and her 
brother. The room is divided by a glass partition, and 
through this we see her lying in bed. She has two daughters 
by different fathers: one is little Lie, the eldest, Héléne, 
is sixteen and in love with a young schoolmaster. Monsieur 
Masurel, a ne’er-do-weel, upstairs, adores Céline respect- 
fully. Céline ran away from her home years ago; she has 
had many lovers and many disappointments. One of the 
dramatist’s intentions is to suggest that Héléne, who is at 
first harsh to her mother when the aunts expose these 
facts, is like her mother. 

Before the curtain falls Héléne runs away with her lover ; 
she may have better luck than her mother. Marcel may 
be faithful to her, but in putting love first, she is her mother 
over again. The scene between mother and daughter, after 
the revelations, is not so poignant as the climax at the end 
of the first act. There are fine things in the speeches of 
Céline ; Miss Sybil Thorndike played it with passion ; still 
it did not go home. Perhaps she grovelled too much and 
over-did that curious crooked-smiling drawling bitterness, a 
mannerism against which so fine and various an actress 
should be on guard. She has, too,a tendency to change vowel 
sounds to “‘ er” which is displeasing. It is a difficult scene 
to act, because Céline has to modulate in and out of a lyric 
mood (when she speaks for all women) into one of personal 
bitterness and frantic distress. Miss Sybil Thorndike did 
not give it quite the necessary lift, though she was admir- 
able when she turned on her daughter and told her that she, 
too, might be this very moment the dupe of the man she 
loves. ‘“‘ Héléne, he seems an angel now: -one always 
thinks one is gojng straight to heaven. If he has 
lied to you. Oh no, he could not lie to you! . . . But I, 
too, was not ugly. Look at me, look at me. They were mad 





about me ! 
the same thing. . . . 

M. Bouhélier has aimed at mingling with a realistic story 
a sordid enough story, a poetic conception of life. The 
story of this woman’s last hours in the back room of a 
bankrupt little shop, with her disordered past, her tippling 
brother, her sisters, who, being without sympathy, devastate 
the happiness of those they have come to help, leads up to 
the last line. ‘‘ Ah! what might not life be, if there was 
a little more charity!’’ The theme is obvious, and so, too, is 
the device of continually reminding us by catcalls, laughter, 
and glimpses of fantastic figures, that a Carnival is going 
on. The Carnival, the children, M. Masurel in his Pierrot’s 
dress, the creatures dressed as skeletons who come in and 
dance round little Lie and her uncle, have all a symbolic 
value. But this method of suggesting the gaiety of life 
and the presence of death behind it, irritates by its obvious- 
ness; we are too conscious of the means by which our 
feelings are being worked on. 

There is a scene between Masurel and Céline which has a 
simple profundity which puts it above the scene between 
Céline and her daughter. Masurel, who has been dancing 
and fooling all night, comes to her bedside in the early 
morning, and standing there, in his Pierrot’s dress, begins, 
diffidently, to tell her all she means to him. What he 
lamely says is the expression of a true devotion, Céline 
laughs. “If you could see how ridiculous you look!” 
He is terribly agitated and she relents: he kisses her hand 
and rushes from the room. Did she only laugh at the 
figure he cut, or was it at the thought how often she had 
heard those beautiful sentiments before ? Anyhow, to the 
last she cannot help believing in them. 

There is a natural and very proper reluctance on the 
part of the spectator to take any incident or property 
in a realistic play at more than its face value. Ibsen 
(the garret in The Wild Duck, the tower in The Master 
Builder) forced his audiences to accept symbolism. He 
succeeded because his symbols were unexpected as well 
as queerly suggestive. Commonplace symbolism, however, 
is doomed to failure; obvious symbols like worn out 
metaphors they carry no mystical suggestion, and they 
chill emotion by dunning for it. Symbolism is the shortest 
cut away from realism; that is why it is so often tried by 
modern dramatists, but it very seldom leads to poetry. 
Such beauty as this play possesses lies in the words which 
the characters speak, and belongs to realism. M. Bou- 
hélier intends the Carnival to suggest a great deal to our 
minds; as a matter of fact it is an appeal to our nerves, 
and an unimportant, an unnecessary, part of his play. 

Desmonp MacCartny. 


It was just the same as Marcel and you, 


” 


INDIGENOUS AMERICAN ART 
\ last we are beginning to understand that the 


heathen’s spiritual blindness does not prevent 

his producing great art; and it is symp- 
tomatic of our new-found humility that the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club should have organised an exhibition 
of the art of ancient Peru, Mexico and Central America, 
products of civilisations which originated and developed 
in America, and owe nothing to Europe except their 
destruction. Of course, there are those who by seeing in 
a macaw’s beak an elephant’s trunk, conclude that these 
civilisations sprang from Egyptian or Indian migrations ; 
just as five hundred years hence some savant will deduce 
from the Brighton Pavilion that Sussex was an outpost 
of the Saracen Empire. 

This admirably arranged and catalogued exhibition cer- 
tainly contains material to give colour to such theories. 
There are masks from Mexico which resemble those of old 
Japan; figures from Central America which in attitude, 
gesture and ornament recall Cingalese and Indian deities; 
bowls oriental in shape and decoration; and glyphs used 
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as an essential part of design in the manner of the Far 
East. But in the absence of other evidence, similarities 
in environment are adequate’ to’ account for such simi- 
larities in art. Fortunately, to understand and appreciate 
the character of this American art it is not necessary to 
settle the question of its origin, though the aid of archxo- 
logy, that stepsister of art, cannot be entirely neglected. 

The fact is that all this indigenous American art has a 
very distinct character of its own, revealed in many different 
forms ; in architectural monuments, the ruins of temples 
and palaces in Mexico and Peru, and in the famous mono- 
liths of Yucatan, pottery, carvings in stone and wood 
and inlaid stone work. Some gold and silver work sur- 
vives, but much was melted down or disappeared after 
the Spanish conquest. Fine examples of Peruvian textiles 
exist, but Mexican and Maya fabrics have perished 
owing to the climate. Lastly, we have some Maya manu- 
scripts taken from the tombs of priests with whom they 
were buried. Apart from any question of «esthetic merit, 
all this work shows amazing technical skill. For all prac- 
tical purposes, these American civilisations belonged to 
the Stone Age, for gold, silver and copper were the only 
metals known. Bronze has been found, but seems to 
have been accidental. Pottery was never wheel made, but 
built up by hand from coils or in later times made from 
moulds. It was coloured by means of a slip, and polished, 
not glazed. The engraved or painted designs upon it 
are executed with an extraordinary combination of pre- 
cision and freedom, and the decoration of the manuscripts 
shows the same skill. On looms of the simplest kind, the 
Peruvians produced fabrics of elaborate and complicated 
pattern. The carving of wood and stone show consummate 
mastery of material, as does the metal work. One parti- 
cularly attractive method of decoration is the filling in 
of incised carving on pottery with clay of another colour, 
or on wood with coloured mastic, which gives the effect 
of cloisonnée. Another important technical feature of 
the work is the limited range of colour. Black, white, red, 
yellow and brown were almost the only ones used. Some- 
times blue or green appears, but their quality is poor. 
Nothing to compare, for instance, with Egyptian blue 
seems to have been known. Nevertheless, great richness 
and harmony of colour is secured by skilful juxtaposition 
of colours. The type of art and the technique employed 
naturally varied with the district. For instance, in 
Peru the finest sculpture was produced in the high- 
lands, where there was good stone, while the hot 
climate and scarcity of water on the Peruvian coast 
helped to give its pottery a distinctive shape. Many 
pieces have two very narrow necks, to prevent evaporation 
while making it easy to pour from them. Between these 
necks is a handle, by which the bottle can be carried on 
a belt. 

It is important to realise that this American art is in 
no sense whatever the art of savages, but on the contrary 
the product of advanced civilisations with an elaborate 
political and social organisation and a highly developed 
moral and spiritual sense. As in most early civilisations, 
all individual and social activity was bound up with reli- 
gion, so that art was not only largely inspired by religious 
feeling but took many of its motives from religious symbols. 
In fact, the dominant note of this American art is its sym- 
bolic character, the use and disposition of the symbols 
being more or less controlled by ssthetic considerations. 
It differs entirely, therefore, in its aims and methods from 
a representational art such as that of Hellenistic Greece, 
or of Raphael and his followers. Rather, it must be con- 
sidered as an expressionist art, more akin to the art of the 
Far East, of Byzantium, and of the late Gothic painters 
such as Lorenzo Monaco than to the naturalistic school 
of Western Europe. Religious feeling and considerations 
of design combined to produce deliberate distortion 
of natural objects and complete disregard of relative size. 
The religious basis of the art had a profound effect upon 


its general character. The religion itself was a compli: 
cated mixture of nature and ancestor worship, and its 
ceremonial included such forms of sympathetic magic as 
flaying alive and tearing the heart from a living victim. 
With such ideas and practices behind it, this art is naturally 
one which reflects intense and violent emotion. It is 
bizarre and disturbing, not placid and restrained. 

The expressionist character of the art largely accounts 
for its technical methods. In the main, it is an art of 
line. The use of light and shade, of masses of tone, is 
essentially a child of naturalistic art. Even in the sculpture, 
lines are used to mark out and emphasise the planes. For 
example, in a magnificent mask from Mexico, representing 
a human face with open mouth, the details of the features 
are emphasised by shallow engraving, and the lips are 
defined by a line. This mask is certainly one of the 
finest achievements of American art we possess. It 
shows a consummate understanding of the human face 
and, in its impressiveness and vitality, it is comparable 
to Egyptian work of the best periods. Take again the 
design upon a cylindrical beaker of the Early Maya period, 
representing a visit paid-to a chief by an inferior. The 
design is entirely linear, and shows amazing power of 
draughtsmanship. The figures are represented three- 
quarter view, and the movement of the head on the shoulders 
and of the torso on the hips is completely expressed by the 
simplest means. These examples are not exceptional but 
typical. Did they not themselves dispose of the argument 
that the distortions of the human figure in American art 
are due to ignorance and incompetence, there is another 
group of objects that does so. These were the product 
of an extraordinary outburst of naturalism, almost of 
caricature, which found its most complete expression in 
the early pottery of Peru, but also occurs in Central 
American art. Here is a series of realistic representations 
of human heads and of various animals, which in their 
expression of individual character are comparable to the 
work of Gothic and early Renaissance sculptors. 

To knowledge and understanding of form is united 
a fine feeling for proportion and rhythm. It is this union 
which gives much of the sculpture an impressive and 
monumental quality, which recalls the early Buddhist 
art of China, while in pottery it has produced singularly 
graceful and satisfactory shapes. It is not surprising that 
some of the Peruvian bowls in the British Museum were 
at one time classed among the Greek antiquities. The 
sense of design, moreover, has enabled a purely religious 
symbol to be transformed into a purely decorative motive. 
Occasionally, patterns are found which apparently owe 
nothing to religious symbols, though this is exceptional. 
For the most part the artist took natural objects which pos- 
sessed religious significance, and modified them to suit his own 
purpose. The snake, typifying lightning and rain, is a symbol 
universally employed. In Maya art, it takes the form of a 
characteristic flattened coil. In Peru, motives based on the 
fish, the puma, the condor and the llama appear, all with 
their origin in animal ancestor worship. In Maya art, 
feathers are a common element in design. It is a fascinating 
task to trace the evolution of a decorative motive through 
the hands of many generations of craftsmen. In the 
earliest Peruvian ware of the southern coast, the patterns 
are highly stylised but recognisable versions of animals. 
These patterns were also employed in textile manufacture, 
but modified to suit technical requirements. In later 
times they reappear upon pottery as a purely conventional 
design, unrecognisable until their history is known. In 
this way we can trace the evolution of an art from the 
primarily symbolic to the primarily decorative; and it 
can be seen how the unmeaning and unintelligent use of a 
decorative motive produces an empty and decadent art. 

The sixteenth century discovered America, the seventeenth 
colonised it, but it has been left for the twentieth to realise 
the importance of its art. 


W. G. ConsTABLE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NCE out in the street I withdrew my mind from the 
CO) play I had just seen, Madam Sand, and thought 
about Alfred de Musset. I found myself in 
memory sitting in a small orchard at the end of a 
straight, sandy path, down which a gaunt old gentleman, 
my grandfather and my best link with the past, was pro- 
ceeding towards me with a bottle of white wine under 
his arm and two glasses clinking in his other hand. 
It was very hot; and the blossoming apple trees, though 
they were charming, threw a very thin quality of shade 
upon our round iron table and chairs. Earlier in the after- 
noon we had nearly quarrelled over the respective merits 
of Victor Hugo and Ibsen as dramatists. He would not 
hear of Ibsen being mentioned in the same breath with 
even Schiller, let alone Victor Hugo: “ Ibsen’s is a world 
without honour”’’; while I maintained that the motives and 
emotions of Victor Hugo’s characters were theatrical 
and fictitious. For an hour I had lain, extenuated, on 
a velvet sofa, while he harangued and paced the little 
sitting-room, hot as an oven, in spite of the closed green 
shutters, stopping every now and then to stroke my cheek 
with his long hand and call me an angel, before becoming 
again stormy and abusive. We had at last compromised 
over Alfred de Musset. He was romantic enough for any- 
thing; I was prepared to admit that he was adorable. He 
promised, if we moved to the orchard, to tell me a story 
about him. And now we were to drink the cup of peace 
together. 
* * ca 
“You know that when Musset died in 1857, Sainte Beuve 
wrote that people felt as though they had buried their 
youth with him. It was a generous tribute, but it corre- 
sponded to very little in reality—O they shed crocodile 
tears in Normandy over Flaubert’s death, too! As far as I 
remember about fifty people followed the coffin down the 
Rue de Rivoli, and at the Place de la Bastille I don’t suppose 
there were twelve left. The Academy was not there in force 
—Meérimée, Sainte Beuve were there. But in 1880, when 
some young men organised a féfe in Musset’s honour, there 
must have been five thousand people in the hall of the 
Trocadéro. You see, long before his death Musset had 
become a dim figure—he was forty-six when he died. His 
great power lay in his sensibility and he had an extra- 
ordinarily precocious gift of expression, such a gift as 
usually only develops in maturity. He wrote beautiful 
verses very young. J’ai dit 4 mon coeur, 4 mon faible 
coeur . . . the whole of Musset is, in a sense, in that 
line. Yes, and love is the only good; from 1830 to 1840 
he was obsessed by that idea 
Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelque fois pleuré, 
you remember; and how he sometimes wrote with the 
perfect, natural elegance of a La Fontaine : 
Jai vu verdir les bois et j’ai tenté d’aimer. 


Well, then towards the end of his life he went utterly to 
pieces. He drank too much; he hugged his own sorrows— 
and quite rightly, for they inspired him—but towards the 
end of his life even they failed to do so, and he became 
neglected, dilapidated and forgotten. My story 
has to do with this. 

* * * 

“ At that day the great lady of the world of letters was 
the Princess Mathilde Bonaparte and she collected literary 
men. I suppose one evening at her salon the conversation 
had turned on Alfred de Musset, everyone (can’t I imagine 
them!) saying how he had expressed once the sorrows 
and ecstasies of their youth. She determined to ask him 
to dinner. Now Musset had been the ideal dandy, and he 
was still as proud of being a man of birth and a man of the 
world as he was of being a poet. He had long ceased to go 





out in society, and this invitation, which he accepted, 
must have been an event of some importance to him. He 
was determined to shine, and I am afraid, as you will see, 
he must have prepared himself too well. When the day 
came, seven was then the fashionable dining hour, Musset 
did not appear. The company waited an hour and then 
went down to table, where next the Princess was an empty 
chair. They had just sat down when Musset entered and 
took it without a word of explanation or apology. He was 
deathly pale, and when he was offered soup he asked for 
brandy. ‘In this,” he said abruptly, holding out a 
tumbler. The footman hesitated and looked towards his 
mistress: ‘‘ Give M. de Musset what he asks for.” He 
drained off at once half a tumbler of brandy and was 
violently sick. There is no need to describe the scene. 
He was supported out of the room and lay down in the 
Princess’s boudoir till dinner was over. Then he came 
up to the drawing-room, and leaning his elbow on the 
mantelpiece he discoursed delightfully for half a hour, 
made a very formal bow and disappeared from the world 
of salons and dinner-parties for ever.” 
* * * 


It needed no comment, that story. It suggested all 
the tragic humiliations of Musset’s last years. ‘The famous 
much-too-much-written about love-affair with George Sand, 
is really interesting only as the story of two people, one of 
whom, the man, took romantic love seriously, while the 
other, the woman, believed in it only with her imagination. 
I had seen no glimmer of that contrast in the play. 

* * * 4 

There has been a strong critical reaction against Roman- 
ticism of recent years. The most tremendous indictment 
of the whole movement is perhaps Le Romantisme Frangais, 
an essay upon the revolution in sentiment and ideas 
during the nineteenth century by M. Pierre Lasserre. He 
criticises Musset from a moral and philosophical point 
of view. When he quotes from the Nuit daoit the fine 

Il faut aimer sans cesse, aprés avoir aimé, 


he remarks that it might have been written by a son of 
Anacreon or by Horace. The line might have made a 
motto, too, for an eighteenth century epicurean. But 
the line before it gives it a meaning which would have 
shocked them : 
Aprés avoir souffert, il faut souffrir encore ; 
that, and M. Lasserre agrees, would have seemed to them 
an unwholesome perversity. The worship of sorrow is 
one of the results of Romanticism he cannot stand. He 
quotes the passage which Musset put in the mouth of 
Perdican: ‘‘ Tous les hommes sont menteurs, inconstants, 
faux, bavards, hypocrites, orgueilleux et laches, méprisables 
et sensuels ; toutes les femmes sont perfides, artificielles, 
vaniteuses, curieuses, et dépravées ; le monde n’est qu’un 
égoit sans fond ot les phoques les plus informes rampent 
et se tordent sur des montagnes de fange, mais il y a au 
monde une chose sainte et sublime, c’est l’union de ces 
étres si imparfaits et si affreux.’”’ And he adds: “ If men 
and women are all that Musset says is it not generally on 
this occasion that they show most what they are?” You 
see M. Lasserre is very much the reverse of a romantic. 
* * * 


An excellent book on Rousseau and Romanticism has been 
written recently by Mr. Irving Babbitt (Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co.). He defines the Romantic Movement as the 
triumph of the sense of the individual over the general 
sense of mankind, with its corollary “ Feeling is all.” 
Tolerance is the watchword of its morality. This is not 
original; his book is not original, but it is clear and 
interesting. A man may wish to act, or think or feel 
differently from other men. Thus Milton was an indi- 
vidualist and demanded tolerance for individualism in 
action (he is not a romantic at all); Beyle because he 
wanted to think his own thoughts (he is not a romantic 
either), but Rousseau, because he wanted free expression 
for his own emotions, is not only an individualist, but a 
romantic. 

* * * 

Messrs. Constable have just published a book on the 
same subject, ‘The Origins of French Romanticism,” b 
Mr. Finch and Mr. Allison Peers. It is a very thoroug 
and excellent piece of work. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PERSUASION 
The Psychology of Persuasion. By Witi1am MaAcPHERSON. 
Methuen. 6s, net. 


Nineteenth century man imagined himself to be rational ; 
he even had the effrontery to call himself homo sapiens. 
The apes and the angels smiled. The modern psychologist, 
and particularly that terrible iconoclast, Dr. Freud of Vienna, 
have changed all that. Man is found to’be only a little 
more rational than the chimpanzee and ourang-outang, his 
most distinguished relations; the syllogism may play an 
effective part in heaven or in utopia, but it has not very 
much more effect upon the psychology of man than upon 
the mental life of an intelligent cockatoo. We believe first 
and find our reasons afterwards; and, when psychologists 
revealed that disconcerting truth, they not only blew up a 
great deal of their own science, but also of history, education, 
and political and social science. There is nothing more 
salutary than these scientific explosions which wreck half 
our knowledge ;_ they force us to think instead of repeating 
with the intelligent cockatoo: ‘‘ Pretty Polly, the paragon 
of animals, and the blessings of civilization.” Several 
interesting books have already sprung from the ruins of the 
old psychology and of the old belief that man is a rational 
animal. Mr. Trotter, to take but one instance, has shown 
us an extraordinarily illuminating, if distressing, picture of 
the human herd, a picture which neither the educationalist 
nor the politician nor the social reformer nor the preacher 
can afford to overlook. Mr. Macpherson’s book comes from 
the same source as Mr. Trotter’s, the new psychology of a 
non-rational human animal. 

He examines the processes of persuasion, the ways and the 
means by which we persuade ourselves and others to accept 
beliefs which lead to actions. The subject is an intensely 
interesting one which touches the life of the individual and 
of society at innumerable points: the field is, indeed, not 
a virgin one, for there have been several books on the crowd 
and the psychology of leadership, but for the most part they 
only scratch the surface of the subject. Hence Mr. 
Macpherson’s book, which takes a very wide survey of the 
process and art of persuasion, is really valuable and interest- 
ing. He examines the process both in the individual and 
in the group, and its relation not only to the speeches of 
politicians and the propaganda of the Press, but to the art 
of the novelist and the dramatist and the cinema producer. 
The book is entertaining as well as instructive, and it is 
continually throwing light upon the working of the human 
mind and the effect of men’s minds upon society. The 
book suffers, however, in our opinion, from one most serious 
defect : Mr. Macpherson does not convince us that he has 
defined clearly to himself the subject about which he is 
writing. The point is an absolutely vital one. To study 
the processes of persuasion is to study the processes by which 
we acquire beliefs, or cause other people to believe. 

Now, Mr. Macpherson for the most part seems to dis- 
tinguish between beliefs which are intended to lead to action 
and beliefs which are not intended to lead to action, and 
he sometimes confines his definition of persuasion to the 
process of inducing people to believe something which 
will lead to action. Now, it is doubtful whether this dis- 
tinction is a good one, whether it can in fact be sustained, 
and whether it does not seriously detract from the value of 
his investigations and book. In the first chapter Mr. 
Macpherson rightly distinguishes between three main 
types of persuasion, that which appeals to the intellect or 
reasoning faculty, that which appeals to the imagination, 
and that which appeals to the emotions. The most in- 


teresting question is concerned with the relative effectiveness 
of these appeals. Can we, for instance, really persuade 
ourselves or other people by reason, or must the belief 
originally spring from the emotions and find its reasons 
afterwards? Mr. Macpherson’s analysis reveals many 
important facts with regard to the part actually played by 
the intellect and the emotions in politics, economic life, and 


ordinary society ; but somehow or other he leaves us at 
the end with a sense of blur or fog. The cause will, we 
believe, be found in the fact that he has arbitrarily confined 
persuasion to the process of inducing beliefs which will 
lead to action. This becomes obvious in the latter part of 
his book. He there tells us that the subject matter of 
persuasion may be classified as of four kinds: political, 
legal, religious, and explanatory. Under the last head he 
includes ‘‘ such discourses as aim at interpreting the meaning 
of events, at enforcing the lessons of the past, at inaugurating 
new movements, commemorating the lives of great men, 
or simply at giving pleasure.” And he expressly excludes 
all purely scientific books and lectures, because theoretical 
or technical science cannot form the subject-matter of 
persuasion. But surely there must be something seriously 
wrong with a definition which leads to so unsatisfactory a 
conclusion. The Origin of Species seeks to persuade the 
reader, to induce him to accept certain beliefs, just as does 
a speech of Mr. Lloyd George. It may be true that Darwin 
does not intend the belief to lead to any particular action, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George hopes that his hearers will 
believe and vote; but there is no essential difference 
between the two processes, the really interesting difference 
being that the one relies almost entirely upon reason and the 
other mainly on emotion. 


DAISY ASHFORD 


Daisy Ashford: Her Book. By Daisy Asnrorp. 
and Windus. 7s. net. 

“Mr. Molvern was a red-haired, quick-tempered gentle- 
man, with very small grey eyes and a clever looking pink 
face.” This sentence occurs in a Short Story of Love and 
Marriage, written by Daisy Ashford when she was eight 
years old, and it reveals the same magic quality which bore 
such inimitable fruit in the creations of Mr. Salteena, Ethel 
and Bernard. There is nothing in the Young Visiters 
better than Burke’s letter to Father Fanty : 

Dear Rev. Father Fanty,—I hope your kindness does not mind 
marrying us, Miss Edith Plush and myself. We are both capable 
of receiving the Sacrament of Matrimony on Thursday next, if 
quite convenient to you. Hoping you will excuse my craving for 
Matrimony, yours sincerely, Tuomas HEnNRICcH. 
The True History of Leslie Woodcock was written when its 

author had reached the age of eleven, and the shades of the 
Prison House are already beginning to make themselves 
felt in it. 

“ The Hangman’s Daughter, started at the age of about 
thirteen and finished the following year, I always consider 
this,’ Miss Ashford tells us, “the greatest literary achieve- 
ment of my youth, for the reason I put so much more effort 
into it.” 

The Hangman’s Daughter should be read carefully and 
slowly. It is an exceedingly well constructed and enthrall- 
ingly interesting novel. The characters are finely drawn, 
and great economy and reserve are shown in the way the 
situations are handled. 

When Mr. Winston is offered the post of hangman in 
a small country town in Hants, the author remarks: “ It 
was not a nice position to be in certainly, and Mr. Winston’s 
nerves were not strong, but the payment was good, and, after 
all, only about two people were hung a year at Kenalham.” 

“* After all,” said Winston, when he left to take up his post, 
‘‘ so few people are hung here that nearly all my time will 
be devoted to my darling Helen.” ; 

Chapter VI. is called “ A Disappointing Letter.” This 
is how that letter runs : 


Chatto 


H.M. Prison, Warwick. | 
Dear Sir,—You are requested to come up here by the first train 
to-morrow morning to hang Mr. Smith, who has lately murdered his 
wife and three children. It is a serious case, and I am sure you will 
sympathise.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours, etc., C. L. PoRTER 
(Head Warder of the County Prison). 
To J. Winston, Esq. 
Mr. Winston, it is recorded, sighed as he closed this letter. 


Chapter X., ‘‘ The Court of Justice,” should be read aloud. 
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Latest Novels. 
ST. JOHN ERVINE’S 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS 


(Author of “ John Ferguson,”’ “ Mrs. Martin’s Man,” etc.) 
“ Gives unfailing enjoyment.”—Observer. 





ARCHIBALD MARSHALL'S 
New full length novel. 


SIR HARRY 


By the author of “ The Caravan Man.” 


THE DUCHESS OF SIONA 


ERNEST GOODWIN 


“A prodigiously clever book.”—Spectator. 


Second large impression of . 


POTTERISM. By Rose Macaulay. 


“A real achievement, the wittiest and most brilliant picture of present day life that has appeared 
for a long time.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COLLINS CLEAR TYPE PRESS. 


144 CATHEDRAL STREET, GLASGOW. 




















Popular 6/- Novels. 
The Absurd Adventure The Panama Plot 


Stanley Guise 


“ Well written.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
“Humour and fun.’’—Morning Post. 





Arthur B. Reeve 


“The originality which conceives. so many 
diverse situations is only equalled by the in- 
genuity with which the plots are worked out.”’ 


*“ Well written.” —Atheneum. —Glasgow Herald. 


A Mouse with Wings 
Henrietta Leslie 


“A thoughtful novel—the book is admirable.” i. lively piece of a comedy . . . cer- 
—RosE MAcauLay in the Daily Herald. ey ay: a 
. . . ae “An amusing story.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
“* Well imagined and interesting. 


Where’s Joseph ? 
Charles Hopper 


—HAmMILTON Fyre in the Daily Mail. 
P Laughter Street, London 
Harlequinade Mary Openshaw 
Holloway Horn “ Has a good gift for yarning and can touch the 


commonest occasion with an attractive romance.” 
“ Alert, clever book.”—Dazily Mail. —Sunday Times. 
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After the trial in Alice in Wonderland it is perhaps the best 
trial in fiction. The episode of Helen’s visit to Lord 
Beaufort’s house isin the author’s first manner, the Salteena 
manner. ‘‘ Mulbery Beaufort was seated in his luxurious 
study partaking of some Burgundy wine and reading a 
detective story.” We specially call the reader’s attention 
to page 217, and we will not.spoil his pleasure by quotation. 
But the gem of the book is Miss Angela Ashford’s story, 
“The Jealous Governess; or, the Granted Wish.” This story, 
to be enjoyed to the full, should be read aloud. It would 
be a pity to spoil the reader’s pleasure by quoting one word 
of it. 


THE PREDOMINANCE OF DANTE 


The Life of Dante Alighieri. By Cuartes ALLEN Dinsmore. 
Constable and Co, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Dinsmore’s “ popular” biography, issued in the 
first instance from the Riverside Press, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), to satisfy an urgent demand on the part 
of American students for an authoritative life of the poet, 
is significant of Dante’s growing predominance. It might 
have been supposed that after six centuries the progress 
of science and evolution of thought would weaken the hold 
of medizxval theology on men of alien language, faith, 
and ideas. On the contrary, no subject is more in favour 
with University Extension Classes in this country, while 
the Dante Society of Cambridge (Massachusetts) fans by 
periodical reports the flame of enthusiasm which Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Emerson kindled in the early nineteenth century. 
It is curious that the most eminent teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic are men of marked Latitudinarian views, 
which would assuredly have earned for them red-hot 
bombs in the Ninth Circle of the Heresiarchs. This fact 
alone might serve as a warning to eager moralists who are 
inclined to attribute the ever-growing influence of the 
Commedia to its insistence on retributive justice. Milton 
is nearer to us, yet his star is being temporarily, if not 
permanently, eclipsed by the more fiery Florentine. One 
reason may be: that the thirteenth century, at any rate 
among the so-called “‘ dark ages,’’ is now seen to have been 
more fully illuminated within the limits of contemporary 
knowledge than the Athens of Plato or the Weimar of 
Goethe. A single steady searchlight is more dazzling than 
a thousand dispersed candles. It produces the illusion 
of victorious, luminous certainty. And perhaps neither 
conscience nor intellect would be so deeply stirred by a 
subtly barbaric masterpiece unless the author had possessed 
the secret of revealing and concealing in every line a 
predominant personality. 

Such considerations have perhaps helped to shape Mr. 
Dinsmore’s methods of telling his story. To follow Boccaccio 
in constructing a vivid, continuous narrative out of mingled 
evidence and tradition would have implied the sacrifice 
of many phases of that inner life which is only to be deduced, 
uncertainly, from Dante’s own writings. To trace in detail, 
as Wicksteed and Gardner have done, the contributions 
of Aquinas and others to the framework of the poem to 
which “ both heaven and earth have set their hand,’ would 
have overloaded a “ popular” exposition. The life is, 
therefore, conveniently divided into three periods: the 
youth and “dream world” of the Vita Nuova (1265-90) ; 
the years of discipline (rather hideously named the 
‘“‘ mascularising ” period) from 1290-1300, prolonged after 
banishment until 1313, the year of the Emperor’s death ; 
the years of the Divine Comedy, 1814-1821. In each period 
the ascertained facts are supplemented by an estimate 
of their effect on the poet’s character and writings. Thus 
the reader passes from history to theory in a web of record 
and criticism, which copious references enable him to 
verify and evaluate at his leisure. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the compiler permits himself to adduce modern instances. 
Thus the opening chapter, which wisely inculcates a sense 
of political perspective by defining the democracy of Florence, 





contrasts “‘ stable” with “ brilliant ” cities. New York is 
bracketed with Rome and Venice, Boston with Athens and 
Jerusalem. 

It seems unlikely that any new data of material importance 
will now be discovered which might affect our knowledge 
of the poet’s political or domestic environment. Since 
the Italian libraries and archives were ransacked in 1865 
with a view to the celebration of the tercentenary of Dante’s 
birth, only four documents have been discovered. One 
relates to the payment of debts incurred by the poet and 
paid by his sons after his death; the other three to resolu- 
tions by the Florentine authorities and the terms of a 
mission undertaken by Dante on behalf of Malaspena to 
make peace with the Bishop of Leeni. All four are included 
in Paget Toynbee’s Dante Alighieri. The temptation 
to forge Dante documents has not yielded very brilliant 
results. It was obvious that a certificate of orthodoxy 
for the inventor of the Inferno would sooner or later be 
demanded and supplied. Mr. Dinsmore has no hesitation 
in rejecting the Credo, which two fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts declare to have been handed by the poet himself 
to an officious Inquisitor at Ravenna. On the curious 
disputation at Verona, De Aqua et Terra, whether “water 
in its own sphere, or natural circumference, can be in any 
place higher than the dry land or habitable part of the 
earth,”’ he reserves judgment. Most Italian critics believe 
the treatise to be a forgery, but English scholars defend its 
authenticity. 

It is obvious that such a document, even if genuine, 
is trivial in its bearing on one’s estimate of Dante. Probably, 
too, though it may shock romantic temperaments to hint 
at such a conclusion, the identity of Beatrice is not a matter 
‘of supreme importance. The exaggerated disproportion 
between the passionate emotions portrayed in the Vita 
Nuova and the almost entire absence of personal contact 
which is presumed to have been their cause, the allegorized 
‘and dehumanised Beatrice, who is chiefly a dea ex machina 
in the elaborate symmetry of the Divine Comedy, has never 
prevented a certain class of simple souls from regarding 
her as a kind of sublimated Juliet and the poet as a cruelly 
thwarted Romeo. That the youthful Alighieri was not 
exempt from carnal weakness is clear enough from Guido 
Cavalcanti’s reproachful sonnet. He may even, on occasion, 
have used Beatrice’s name to grace his measure, while 
Gemma or Gentucca was his Teal flame. But such con- 
jectures are not only impertinent, but unhistorical. They 
ignore the fundamental convention of the Troubadours, 
based on delicacy and possibly acquired in the course of 
the Crusades, that the singer should shroud his lady with 
mystery. As a famous Japanese critic has remarked: 
“Dante, the singer of love, is entirely an Eastern poet 
singing of Beatrice, the Oriental woman.” 

Beatrice, then, is enigmatic, and exists for us only as a 
symbol of Dante’s feeling. But Dante himself is far more 
so. Is he to be regarded as a fierce and magnificent egotist, 
whose personal and political prejudices were so intense 
and so sincere that he did not hesitate to abrogate divine 
attributes by consigning his friends to Paradise and his 
enemies to Hell? Should he be revered as an inspired 
mystic and spiritual legislator, whose sense of justice and 
regard for truth entitle him to rank as the greatest of moral 
teachers? Mr. Dinsmore inclines to the latter view, 
qualified by considerable admissions. He sets Dante’s 
denunciations above those of Hugo and Carlyle, since 
their wrath was negative, while his was “ constructive and 
all the hotter because he saw the way so plainly.” He 
ingeniously suggests that the poet’s participation in the 
tortures inflicted on Argenti and Bocca may be partly 
attributed to the atmosphere of cruelty and treachery by 
which they were respectively surrounded. His comments 
on the “ mysticism,” often loosely associated with the 
metaphysical furniture of Paradise, are very apt and 
illuminative. He notes that the poet in the very heaven 
of heavens does not “ pause to enjoy the rapt emotion of 
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ork is the mystic, but searches eagerly for authority to condemn :, 
s ea the corruptions of the Papal Court.” Love of nature and i 
of humanity are practically excluded from the severely © ff 
tone judicial and geometrical scheme in which the figures and is HT tna wn 
rledge phantoms of the Comedy are set. On the whole, then, Uc J HN ey | 
Sines if Dante’s latest biographer paints a portrait which is some- oF I ] ‘gi 
1865 times blurred by critical hesitation and contradiction, a fir 
ares he has made out a very just summary of modern opinion “i Bi 
Clie and research. i! ee 
t and Ue < 
— BYWAYS OF SCIENCE “i 
ee. Bygone Beliefs. By H. Sranuey Revcrove. W. Rider & 
luded and Son. 10s. 6d. net. Uc 
tation Interest in the history of science has been growing =] 
illiant markedly of late, and there is a widespread desire to give Pl 
»doxy the early investigators full credit for their theories and A 
er be discoveries. ‘The diffidence and caution which characterise 
tation so much of our present scientific thought, and contrast so fF 
nanu- strongly with the confident and concrete beliefs of the past i: 
mself generation—we may compare the doubtful situation created us 
rious by the theory of relativity with the firm hopes of establishing ue 
water an absolute standard of motion which prevailed at the end =i 
1 any of the past century—find further expression in the willingness gi h 
f the to attribute deep meaning to the obscure theories and con- = e e van 
elieve jectures of the workers of the Middle Ages, and to ascribe “i 
nd its to a foreknowledge of recent results any remark remotely Ue 
anticipating modern knowledge. The inclination of our i Prob] eC mM 
wuine, fathers to write down the Middle Ages as an absolute blank Uc 
ably, so far as scientific thought is concerned, and to deny all a ° 
» hint merit to the scientific writings of that “dark” period, ip : : . 
ratter undoubtedly went too far in its sweeping Aecnitinn. i] N view of the ever-increasing 
ortion Roger Bacon, for instance, is fully worthy of the attention a difficulty of obtaining and 
Vita and admiration which he is now receiving from Mr. Little i, +s ° : 
ntact and his co-workers, and of the praise bestowed on him in a A retaining satisfactory domestic 
yrized chapter of the book before us. At the same time the usual Uc servants it 1S highly important 
china tendency to overshoot the mark is already becoming evident, Ue d Bacal 
never and in some cases there is being read into writings of the ie to a opt every means whic 
rding Middle Ages a scientific significance which their authors, will reduce the work of the 
ruelly perhaps, scarcely intended. Mr. Redgrove’s book on P 
; not Bygone Beliefs (thirty years ago some more bigoted title, oy house. 
Guido such as “ Absurdities of the Past,” would probably have @ d by th ‘ 
asion, been chosen) is on the whole well balanced, but occasionally ie It has been prove y the exper I~ 
while errs in this direction. i ence of many that the use of gas 
con- “Indeed, it may be said that there has been no widely “i for cooking, heating and hot water 
They held superstition which does not embody some truth.” “i supply makes it possible to do with 
jours, This opinion of Mr. Redgrove’s, expressed in connection = fi t Les Gn fe h 
se of with the belief in talismans, may be taken as representing G ewer servants, casier o cep those 
with his attitude towards most of the once accepted tenets with =i you have, and a less serious matter 
rked : which he deals. His chief themes are magic and alchemy, Uc to have none. 
poet subjects on which he has written extensively for some Ue : 
years. He is a devoted defender of the alchemists, and Us Leaflet N 0. I in the 
as a makes a sustained effort to persuade us that they worked on Us : : 
more a coherent scheme, and were religious aisles enudiohiatig Ue Gas Economy Series deals with 
rotist, searching after a real truth. This is, of course, in strong : The All - Gas H ouseé 
tense contrast to what is generally urged, for, as far as we know, D 
livine neither poet, philosopher, nor scientist is wont to rate the i 
d his character of the alchemist very highly. Ben Jonson May “er — ae 
— os a whole play to ridiculing him ; Goethe, a profound Ue @ copy: 
e an student of the psychology of past beliefs, makes no ve i. 
moral flattering reference to ll art in Faust—we are think. i WW" 
view, ing of the famous passage about the red lion and the lilies, =f 
ante’s ending “ Hier war die Arzenei, die Patienten starben ”— Us 
since while few of the historians of chemistry treat alchemy as i 
e and much better than the futile pursuit of a band of fanatics 
- He and conscious frauds, who, while they stumbled on many i 
n the isolated facts of importance, could (to quote Robert Boyle) 7A THE 
= oy — nye from being confuted except by ie BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ry by keeping themselves from being understood. The alchemist- ! 
nents ical receipt for the fixation of seeming cited by Sir Edward a ASSOCIATION 
1 the Thorpe as typical, is worth repeating: “Of several things Bf 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 ; 
and take 2, 8 and 3, 1: 1 to 8 is 4; 8, 2 and 1. Between 4 oF i; 
eaven and 8 there is 1; 3 from 4 is 1; then 1 and 1, 8 and 4; 1 =f we e UeVeUSUeUmie 
on of from 8 is 2.” And so on, ending “I have told you all.” ill a 
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Mr. Redgrove is forced to admit that many charlatans and 
fools became alchemists from purely mercenary motives, 
but still believes that although alchemy ‘“‘ ended its days in 
failure and fraud ’’—he does not quote the story that 
Frederick of Wurzburg kept a special gallows for hanging 
alchemists—the fundamental theories of the adepts con- 
tained a valuable element of truth. He suggests that 
alchemy was an attempt to apply theological and philosophic 
doctrines to the interpretation of nature, and considers 
that it did good work by enunciating the fundamental 
unity of the cosmos. He goes far to establish that some 
of the alchemists, at any rate, were trying to demonstrate 
an analogy between the religious doctrines, such as the 
regeneration of the soul, which they accepted as absolute 
truth, and the processes of nature. No doubt some of the 
sentences which seem jargon to us represented fairly definite 
ideas to them. We cannot agree, however, that any 
of the conceptions of modern science, in which our author 
sees “the triumphs of mysticism as applied to the inter- 
pretation of Nature,” bear any relation to alchemistical 
belief. The essence of modern science is the ‘“ working 
hypothesis,” which may be abandoned without regret the 
moment it becomes inadequate; the all-pervading ether, 
which Mr. Redgrove quotes, is already abandoned by 
many. The essence of the alchemistical doctrine, as in- 
terpreted in this book, is an absolute principle, by reasoning 
from which all the laws of nature can be obtained. The 
most that Mr. Redgrove has proved in their favour seems 
to us to be that some of the alchemists were high minded 
and sincere; he has thrown an interesting light on their 
method of reasoning. The phallic element in alchemy, to 
which he devotes a very interesting chapter, is of profound 
significance to the student of folk-lore and magic, but we 
doubt if any scientific truth was hidden by the alchemists 
in the sexual riddles in which they so often spoke. 

Other subjects to which Mr. Redgrove devotes chapters 
include Pythagoras and his philosophy (it is rather amusing 
to find a full page diagram of Euclid 1.47 in a book entitled 
Bygone Beliefs), Ceremonial Magic, Superstitions concerning 
Birds, and the Cambridge Platonists, from which it will 
be seen that his range is wide. The variety of material 
which he has embodied prevents him going very deeply 
into any of his bygone beliefs, with the exception of alchemy, 
but has, perhaps, helped him in the task of sustaining 
interest, a task in which he has succeeded admirably. His 
book is a useful aid to the understanding of the medizval 
mind. His evident sympathy with many of its character- 
istics, while it leads him to occasional exaggeration, has 
enabled him to render reasonable much that would at first 
sight seem meaningless fantasy, and the illustrations which 
he reproduces from alchemistical books—illustrations which, 
incidentally, he does little to expound—help the book con- 
siderably. Altogether the book is one that provides excel- 
lent recreation for the mind fatigued with the exactitude of 
modern science. It is strange, by the way, that Mr. Red- 
grove, with his inclination to make the most of medieval 
science, ridicules the old custom of hanging the room with 
red cloth in cases of smallpox, in which other modern 
writers see a very reasonable anticipation of the Finsen 
light treatment, and sticks at Kenelm Digby’s tale of the 
lady whose violent antipathy to roses had a strange 
consequence. Some of the established effects recorded by 
the writers on anaphylaxis are just as astonishing. 


NOT PROVEN 


Strategic Camouflage. By SoLtomon J. Sotomon. John 
Murray. 2ls. net. 

“ Suspicion is the mother of detection,” says Mr. Solomon 
at the beginning (and again at the end) of his book. A 
doubting reader, after threading his way painfully through 
the intricate technicalities of the letterpress and straining 
his eyes over the details of numerous aeroplane photo- 





graphs, might well retort: ‘‘ Yes, and obsession is the 
father of delusion.” 

Mr. Solomon became an enthusiast about camouflage in 
the earliest days of the war. With an artist’s knowledge 
of the importance of light and shade, tone values and the 
actinic properties of colour to help him, he studied the 
interpretation of aeroplane photographs and the _possi- 
bilities of concealment from aerial observation. From 
being a mere R.A. he rose to the exalted rank of a colonel 
in the R.E., and was responsible for what he modestly 
describes as “‘ the one sound camouflage method we intro- 
duced . . . the stretched flat fishing-net over guns, which 
eliminated shadow when superintended by artists.” 

But in this book, except for an occasional contemptuous 
reference, he is not concerned with our methods but with 
those of the Germans. He asserts that the latter used 
camouflage on a gigantic scale; that over large tracts 
of country they built series of contiguous hangars, the 
roofs of which were designed to represent the ground 
beneath them—fields, growing crops, corn stooks, houses, 
roads, trees and railways, all being painted or modelled 
in papier-maché; that underneath these hangars they 
were able to effect their concentrations of troops for surprise 
attacks ; that this system was discovered (by Mr. Solomon ?) 
and laid before the authorities early in March, 1918; and 
that the evidence was not only doubted but repudiated 
again and again till the end of the war. 

Now, on the face of it all this seems feasible enough. We 
have first the well-known “ devilish ingenuity of the Hun ” 
which easily fools the Allied High Command; we have 
the expert who discovers the aforesaid ingenuity and states 
his case in the proper quarter (or as near to it as an entangle- 
ment of red-tape will allow him to pass); we have the 
obstinacy of those who have been fooled but decline to 
admit the fact. Lastly, to bring the sequence to its logical 
conclusion, we expect to see the triumphant vindication 
of the expert and the discomfiture of those who have 
scoffed at him. 

But that is precisely what we do not see. The inter- 
pretation of aerial photography is admittedly extremely 
difficult, and the ordinary reader, unversed in the art (or 
is it a science ?) will not be in a position to dispute the 
detailed analysis of the photographs in the book. But 
that will not prevent him from asking certain questions— 
indeed it will stimulate him to do so. “All this is very 
ingenious,” he will say, “and may be perfectly true for 
all I can tell. But how is it that amongst the hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners captured by the Allies and ex- 
amined by the Intelligence Branch, not one ever let out 
the secret of these camouflaged hangars? We had many 
agents behind the German lines; why did they not inform 
us ? We have recovered all the territory occupied by the 
enemy during the war; can none of the inhabitants corro- 
borate the existence of these huge structures? And 
could the Germans really have removed or destroyed every 
vestige of them during their retreat, which after all was 
at times quite hurried?” The military reader will 
perhaps go further. He will catch at such a statement 
as that a strip of ground 500 yards long by 100 yards wide 
“ would hold a division and all its impedimenta,” and 
knowing it to be ridiculous, he will ask himself why he 
should be expected to believe the rest of the author's 
assertions. And again, reading that “the principle of the 
gradual slope” (to avoid shadows) ‘“‘ was not known,” he 
will quite possibly retort, as does the present writer: “On 
the contrary, I knew of it and made use of it early in 1916.” 

Such inaccuracies (and there are others) inevitably tend 
to destroy the illusion of veracity produced in trusting 
minds by an involved style, the use of an array of technical 
terms and the reiterated statement that the authorities 
would not listen. to sound advice. One is left with the 
impression that Mr. Solomon has interpreted his photo- 
graphs to fit his theory and that, although he may be right, 
he certainly has not proved his case. Moreover, he has 
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made his argument unnecessarily difficult to follow. He 
refers constantly to his illustrations—and scarcely ever 
gives the number of the plate to which he is referring ; 
he prints a footnote and omits to show to what sentence 
in the text it applies; he writes West when he means 
East; he mentions point B in a certain plate—there is 
no B; in quite half his photographs the north point is not 
indicated. Finally, with inexcusable negligence, he has 
allowed his most important plate (that of the village of 
St. Pierre Capelle, at the end of the book) to be printed 
upside down with reference to its accompanying map! 


AN OLD GRUDGE 


A Straight Deal. By Owen WisTER. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Not only is Mr. Owen Wister the author of Lady Baltimore 
and of a little pro-Alley book which had a good success 
during the period of American neutrality, he is also a 
grandson of Fanny Kemble, and as such has a birthright 
interest in Anglo-American friendship. All the same, he 
confesses that when, years before the war, he was invited 
to join a society for the promotion of better relations betw een 
the two countries, his instinct rebelled. ‘*The ancient 
grudge ” (which is the alternative title of this volume) was 
strong within him. He must always, however, have had a 
strong family affection, and now he is driven—by a force 
that is made up in unequal parts of anger, admiration, and 
scorn—to come out with the most energetic piece of advocacy 
on the subject that has seen the light for many a day. 

There is no denying the strength of Mr. Wister’s feeling 
and the vigour of his hitting. He is stirred to fury (and no 
English reader is going to rebuke him for it) when he remem- 
bers those of his countrymen who were wont to ask, so late 
even as the summer of 1918, ‘“‘ What has England done in 
the war, anyway?” And it is quite plain that he enjoys 
dusting the jacket of the varlet who put this “‘ fool question ” 
to the crowd standing before the bulletin board in Phila- 
delphia. Equally does he enjoy, and again the normal 
Englishman will accompany him gladly, going over the 
salient facts of the four years—as to the great volunteer 
army, the mighty war production, the women’s service, and 
the rest. Nor is the Wisterian gusto diminished when his 
theme is the defective historical basis of the ancient grudge— 
as revealed, for example, in the school-history bias on the 
War of Independence, the miserable squabble of 1812, and 
the bearing of England during the Civil War. Mr. Wister 
pounds his fellow-citizens—who, as we may admit, have 
quite a lot of evidence on their side—and, in meeting the 
customary American charge as to England’s world-grabbing, 
he recites in brief the story of the annexation of Texas, 
the so-called purchase of California and New Mexico, and 
the horrors of the Indian wars. It is obviously much better 
for such things as these to be recalled by an American than 
by a European, and more useful for an American to count 
up the disputes settled and the awkward incidents overcome 
during the nineteenth century by the definite concessions 
made by Britain through the conciliatory temper shown by 
different Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries. Mr. 
Wister has his digs at our national arrogance and the ways 
of our governing class, but the story as he tells it certainly 
does not make out Downing Street to have been in general 
more truculent than Washington. 

The book, however, leaves a rather sharp question in 
the mind. This has to do, not with Mr. Wister’s facts, but 
with his method and temper. A Straight Deal (why not, 
by the way, ‘square deal”’?) is addressed directly to the 
American public, which, as regards England, falls into 
three divisions. There are the strong Anglophils, like Mr. 
Wister, very largely belonging to the Anglo-Saxon stock 
of the Eastern States; the positive opponents of England, 
containing, of course, Irish and Central European elements ; 
and the vast body of neutrals, the majority of whom, pro- 
bably, are ready enough to think kindly of England but 
are influenced in varying degrees by what they know of 


history and what they read and hear as to current happen- 
ings, especially in our foreign and imperial policy. Now, 
clearly, the main thing of importance for the author of a 
book like this is its chance of making the average neutral 
American overhaul his prejudices and his stock of facts, 
and look again at England, freshly and in the large 
(England, particularly, as Mr. Wister rightly says, because 
the antagonism is to the South Britons). From this point 
of view, the only one that matters much, the book is literally 
not a quarter as effective as it would have been had Mr. 
Wister written in a sweeter temper and been more intent 
upon convincing his audience than upon working off his 
own fury, cursing the Wilsonians, and skinning the Hun. 
On the war and the peace he is still in the kinema state of 
mind. The happiest part of a volume which might, in 
the hands of a writer of Mr. Wister’s talent, have been 
altogether delightful and serviceable, is the chapter headed 
‘Rude Britannia, Crude Columbia,” containing a number 
of anecdotes illustrating the gaucheries of both sides, with 
comments that, as a rule, are pertinent and sensible. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties. By A. P. Scorr. 
University Press. $2.00 net. 

This is an eminently useful book. It contains a very full and 
careful analysis of the German and Austrian Treaties of Peace. It 
also contains chapters on the causes of and aims in the war, the 
negotiations during the war,and the preliminaries to the actual making 
of the treaties, and in the last chapters the settlement of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and the Near East is discussed. Mr. Scott has had it in 
his mind to furnish the information necessary for an American who 
has to make up his mind upon the question of ratifying the Versailles 
Treaty, and his book is admirably adapted to that purpose. But 
it would also be useful in schools and for the ordinary man who wishes 
to know the facts and the effects of the peace settlements. It is to 
be hoped that in another edition he will extend his analysis to the 
Bulgarian, Hungarian and Turkish Treaties. 


Chicago 


India’s Silent Revolution. By Frep B. Fisner. Macmillan. 7s. net. 

Mr. Fisher is an American who lived in India in the consulship of 
Lord Curzon and again visited it during Mr. Montagu’s official tour 
of investigation. His book bears testimony to the great social and 
psychological changes which have taken piace in India during the 
last few years. An American view of the Indian problem from a 
man with some knowledge of India is peculiarly valuable, and the 
book repays reading. It has, besides chapters on the political move- 
ment, interesting chapters on the Pariah Castes and on Indian women. 


The Women’s Victory, and After—1911-18. By Miiicenr Garrett 
Fawcett. Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Having already done the record of the suffrage struggle as far as 
1911, when the troubles with the Asquith Government were reaching 
the most acute stage, Mrs. Fawcett now carries the story down to 
the acceptance of the inevitable by the War Government, and she 
adds a brief survey of what remains to be done for the completion 
of women’s citizenship. The little book is cleverly written, and 
naturally reflects the veteran’s rejoicing over the crowning of a half- 
century’s labours. Punch’s cartoons recording the progress of the 
fight are reproduced. It would have been a graceful acknowledgment, 
since these drawings counted as a noteworthy asset, to give the artists’ 


names. 


From Authority to Freedom: the Life Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove. 
By L. P. Jacks. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 

The name of Charles Hargrove stands out in the religious history 
of Northern England during the last generation. The son of an Irish 
Low Church clergyman who turned Plymouth Brother, he joined the 
Church of Rome on leaving Cambridge at 22 and for ten years was an 
intense and hard-working Dominican. He seceded suddenly in 1872, 
thus ending a protracted agony of mind, Four years later he became 
minister of Mill Hill Unitarian Chapel, where for the long term of 36 
years he laboured untiringly, playing a most valuable part in the civic 
life of the West Riding. There was no inexpressiveness about Charles 
Hargrove. He wrote long letters, kept a continuous diary, wrote 
sermons week by week—so that Dr. Jacks has had abundant material 
upon which to draw for the story of a spiritual pilgrimage which will 
stand as an exact and sincere document of this era of dissolving faiths. 
The book bears signs of hasty compilation. It would undoubtedly 
have been better to have condensed the detailed record and given a 
closer analysis of Hargrove’s mind and a fuller exposition of the faith 
which he embodied in the devoted service of an almost ideal citizen- 
minister. There is an interesting little detail about Dr. Jacks’s bio- 
graphical method. Here, as in the Life of Stopford Brooke, he falls 
now and again into the distinctive accent of Carlyle’s Life of John 
Sterling—no harm in such occasional reminiscence of an almost 
perfect memoir. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & o., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen. 
Established in 1816. 








pe en and the Twilight of the Gods; A Midsummer 

Night's Dream, First Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each: Boswell’s Johnson, 

fine copy of Rare First Edit., 2 vols., 1791, £21; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., fine 
set, £25; Hoppé Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Jerrold’s Life 
and Times of Thomas Hood, 4s. 6d.; Rabelais’ Works, translated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 
1901, 21s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 30s.; Yellow Book, 
10 vols., £3; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially illus., rare, £3 3s.; An 
American Glossary, by R. H. Thornton, 2 vols., 1912, 7s. 6d.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s. ; Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 48.; Thackeray’s Works, very handsome set, 24 vols., 
half morocco, 1869, £15; George Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Wordsworth’s 
White Doe of Rhylstone, 1st edit., 1815, boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Norwood Young's 
Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., 21s.; Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce, £7 10s.; Fielding’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., £6 6s.; Lord id’s Novels, 11 vols. 
cloth gilt, £2 28.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples, of Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s. : 
Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; Vanity Fair, 
numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols. : ’s Poems, and 
any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any. . 





cons ~~ CALE —Seguites’s Walpole Letters, 18 vols., £5 1os. ; 
razer’s en Bough, 12 vols., £8 2s. 6d.; Pepy’s Diary, by Wheatley, 10 vols. 
£7 10s.: Bibliography of Oscar Wilde, 12s. Gd-> Burton's’ Arabian ¥. ts, 17 
vols., £28 ; Turner Gallery, full morocco, £3; Historian’s History, 25 vols., 15s. ; 
Boceaccio’s Decameron, by Rigg, 2 vols., £2: Children's Encyclopedia, 8 vols. £6; Gul. 
land’s Chinese Porcelain, 42s.; Britton’s Old Clocks, 30s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols. 
£5 10s.; Scott, 25 vols., £3 3s.; Duma Novels, Dent’s Edit., 54 vols., £15. Ca 
free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List freee WANTED, Anduban’s 
one Sean, 7 vols., 1840, £50 offered—_HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 
ingham. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Jaly 3rd. DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS, scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks. 
65 gns. 
September, ART CITIES OF NORTH ITALY. 4 weeks, 75 gns. 


Autumn, ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT. 
Miss Bisnop, F.R,G.S., 159 Auckland Rosd, London, S.E. 19. 








DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
InLAND anD Coast Resorts oF Great BRITAIN. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PARIS AND THE BATTLEFIELDS. 
, Betcium, Itaty. SwitzerLanp, Spain, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Obtained. 
Send stamp for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, EC. 1. 





ASTBOURNE. VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality, 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


UTTERMERE.—VICTORIA HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 








YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings to your family 
if you die and to yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to Southamptos Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery 

















SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymrastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTARyY. 





“ LT] 4 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing end H.ndicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINE Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 

Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some 
share of the service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remain till 18. A well- 
known Master bas joined the staff. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals : The Misses Manvitve and Mrs. C. H. Nicos. 


ONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 & 15 Finchley Road.—Practical 
Housewifery. Refined girls over 16 years of age will be taken into the school for 
one or two years and trained for housewifery under a Domestic Economy 

mistress. Services instead of fees. Costume required. 
Principals: The Misses Manvitve and Mrs. C. H. Nicnows. 





£3 17s. Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
Stratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


ENT.—At a country cottage, among Pine Woods, BOARDERS 
received for July, August. September, from 3 guineas weekly. 45 mins. from 
London Biidge.—M. P., Chartside Cottage, Brasted hart, Nr. Sevenoaks. 








UMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS over 11 years of age, August roth 

to September 19th. Army hut accommodation, 96 acres, in the heart of Sussex, 7 

miles from Billingshurst, 12 guineas. Travelling expenses and laundry.—Apply 

Mrs. NicHo.ts, c/o Principal London Garden school, Withurst Camp, Mackrells, 
Kirdford, Billingshurst. 





GC TBEF. PETERSFIELD, HANTS. Furnished House to let 6 weeks 
\/7 from August 5th. 5 Bedrooms, Bath (W.C.), Electric Light; Tennis, Golf: 

Pleasant Orchard and copse; Pritate Milk Supply, Eggs. £6 6s. a week.—Mrs. 
Oswacp Powe t, Litile Hawsted, Steep. 





, URNISHED HOUSE TO LET, August-September.—One bed- 
room, large studio, living-room, bath-room, kitchen. Cotswolds. Possible daily 
help. 2 guineas weekly.—MiL_er, Studio, Campden, Glos. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


D=EVON.— Owing to servant problem and increased cost of living, 
lady wishes to share house and expenses. Lovely Garden, poultry, bees. 

Moderate terms if help given. Short trial desisable. Late September. —A.V.D.., 
Somerdon, Sidmouth 








10 x 8), 5/-; three for 13/6; six for 25/6, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 


EXCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 
EC. om 6/6. Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, 





HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Bake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects. 
No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterminate Cock- 
roaches. ?s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free from Howartus, 471 Crooke- 

moore Road, Sheffield. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—Matruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Post free 2d. 


_ MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos, and of the Maria Grey Training College, 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M, S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
New Term commenced May 4th. Tel, : 7 Grayshott. 





AMPSTEAD.—First-class Finishing School for Girls over 15. 
Special advantages for languages, art and music. Visits to museums and places 


o in ion with studies.—The Misses Neumann, Bayford House, 
Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, N W. 3. 








HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


Principal: Miss Richarpsen, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


| seers 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 
LEE, S.E. 12. Montessori methods adopted. Dalcroze Eurythmics taught 
Children admitted from 3 to 8 years of age. A few boarders taken.—For 

further particulars apply to the Principal, Miss Mi-prep STEELe. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON 
House built for the purpose in healthy anc beaatiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community 

I study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Exxis. 





HE STREETLY NURSERY SCHOOL For LITTLE CHILDREN, 
STREETLY, STAFFORDSHIRE. Principal : ¥rs. Hopcxinson (Montessori 
Diploma), assisted by a music mistress (Dr. Trotter's Rhythmic Method) and a 

French lady. The Principal is able to take a few boarders under 7 years of age. 





ARENTS WISHING TO EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN ON 


lines, inculcating sense of social r ibility d with experieace 





modern P 
of practical life and wide intellectual interests are invited to write for prospectus 
Principal: Isase. Fay, Farmhouse School, Wendover, Bucks. 


or interview.— 


| 
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THE CITY 


ERE is littlechange of note to report in City affairs. 

The French and Belgian exchanges have improved 

on the belief that some magic words to be spoken 
at Spa will open the door to an Aladdin’s cave of wealth. 
Meantime, New South Wales, as usual, sets a higher standard 
rate of interest on trustee stocks by offering 6} per cent. 
at par. Brazil Tractions are weak at 46}—and attractive. 
If the directors do not resume dividends this year, the 
ordinary shareholders should organise and get fresh ones. 
There is a slump in shipbuilding, and some of our smart, 
get-rich-quick company promoters have burnt their fingers 
rather severely. 

a x -* 

Judging by the statements which were made by the 
Chairman (Mr. Montagu Gluckstein) at the twenty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of J. Lyons & Co. held last week, the 
management is somewhat sensitive on the point of the wages 
paid toits waitresses. He said that statements had been made 
that the majority of the waitresses earned less than 30s. a 
week and that none could earn more than that sum, whereas 
the truth was that no waitress gets less than 30s. a week, 
and the average wage is 36s. 4d. The food supplied to 
them, plain as it may be, costs the company not less than 
10s. per week per head, and they could not, he said, obtain 
anything ans such food for that amount, so that 
wages and food represented fully 46s. 4d. weekly. The 
crux of the matter, however (said the Chairman), is that 
the wages 0 are already considerably higher than those 
paid in kindred establishments, and that is why the company 
favours the formation of a trade board which would fix a 
minimum scale for all in the trade. Support of trades 
boards from such a quarter is, indeed, interesting, as is the 
Chairman’s explanation that “‘ when wages are put on a 
common basis, there is scope given to scientific manage- 
ment”; and one can pardon his boast that “‘ we do not 
fear any competition on that score.” A most important 
declaration of a change in policy was contained in a reply 
to a question, viz., that the Directors had come to the 
conclusion that for some time to come it would not pay 
to open any more City depots. 

* * 

Another interesting point in a technical financial sense 
was the statement that the whole of the £1,000,000 of new 
capital now being offered is being underwritten by the 
London County Westminster and Parrs Bank, for a com- 
mission of 2 per cent. In doing this, that Bank is clearly 
stepping into a field that has not thus far been covered 
much by our big joint stock banks. It is noteworthy that 
the greater part of a long speech dealt with staff matters. 
Referring to the new ground at Sudbury which the company 
had presented to its staff, the Chairman said : 

Of our staff, 16,000 are already members of the club and the 
numbers are growing. The company makes substantial contri- 
butions towards the expenses ; but the members do mare. They 
not only subscribe, they also contribute materially in the form of 
labour. They themselves manage the club. They provided all 
the labour free for the erection of the beautiful pavilion attached 
to the bowling green and added to the gift by erecting a tower 
with clock thereon at their own expense. The new refreshment 
and dance pavilion has been largely erected by voluntary labour 
and the paths and roads have been remade also largely by staff 
from all departments who have gone down in their spare time to 
assist the permanent staff employed in maintaining the grounds. 
Such a spirit is, I am sure you will agree, highly commendable, 
and we feel proud to be surrounded by workers of such sterling 
character. (Hear, hear.) We propose to send to each shareholder 
a copy of the club magazine of next month which will contain 
an account of the ww yy at this meeting in the hope that 
some may be interested to lend a hand by subscribing to that 
organ, and indeed if any of the shareholders join the club as hon- 
orary members, I am ome the stall would be greatly pleased. 


That labour troubles are not confined to this country, or, 
indeed, Europe, was revealed in striking fashion in the 
a of the Chairman at the Annual Meeting of the 

orestal Land Timber and Railways Company held also 
last week. In October last the Argentine Workmen’s 
Federation opened up correspondence with the Head Office 
of the Forestal Company in Buenos Aires, when the latter 
company adopted the usual employer’s course in the early 
— of Labour movements of stating that it would treat 
with its own men only, and provided discussion were con- 
ducted in the first p with the local managers. The 
» workmen’s committee refused to treat with the local mana- 





gers, and in December a telegram was received from the 
workers at the. various factories giving the company twenty 
four hours’ notice in which to reinstate certain men who had 
been dismissed. Two days later strikes broke out at all the 
factories, and in some cases telegraph lines were cut and a 
large number of cattle were rounded up and slaughtered. 
In April last further trouble occurred, but, said the Chairman, 
it was not due to any difference between the company and 
its employees, but consequent upon the arrest by the 
Provincial Government of one of their workmen. The 
local manager, Mr. Bianchini, went at once to reason with 
the men, “ but they were completely out of hand, and he 
was assassinated.” In spite of these troubles, the company 
is doing remarkably well, and is carrying through an excellent 
deal for the sale of some of its assets (not its great timber 
and tanning extract businesss) to local capitalists. 
a ak 


I make no apology for returning to the subject of the 
rubber plantation industry, and its prospects. Revised 
statistics of the world’s stocks show that the past year 
reveals no increase, and seeing that there was practically 
no fresh planting during the war, not much increased 
production is possible for the next four or five years. It is 
more than likely therefore, that, within the next year or 
two, the world will be confronted with a shortage of rubber. 
A period of trade depression in the United States (which 
consumes about 75 per cent. of the world’s production of 
rubber) might bring about some diminution in the demand 
for the raw material, but any such reduction would, in effect, 
be only consumption deferred, for the bulk of the demand 
is for motor tyres, and these are being used up all the time, 
whether trade is good or bad. The rubber industry is 
closely linked up with the tyre industry, which in turn is 
intimately linked up with the motor car industry , but there 
is this important difference that, whereas makers of motor 
cars are dependent upon a market for new cars, the tyre 
maker (and consequently the rubber producer) possesses 
his market in the cars already running. Moreover, the 
growth in the use of commercial motors is phenomenal. 
The output of motor tyres in the United States alone during 
the past three years has been as follows: - 


1917 26,000,000 
1918 25,000,000 
1919 35,500,000 


Whilst the estimated output for this year is 41,000,000 tyres 
the consumption will be about 44,000,000, the difference 
being made up out of surplus stocks, which will be heavily 
depleted, and by retreading. The principal difficulty that 
tyre manufacturers have to meet is the supply of cotton 
fabrics; in the United States the tyre industry 1s now 
consuming over 450,000 bales of cotton per annum, and it 
is estimated that the demand for cotton is growing at the 
rate of 50,000 bales per annum. Needless to say, the rubber 
plantation industry is not without its difficulties. It has 
to import rice at high cost for its workers, and the excess 
profits duty hits some companies pretty hard, although— 
strictly between ourselves—ways have been found of 
securing some compensation for this burden; but when 
all is said and done, it is clear that even with no fresh sources 
of demand, the prospects of rubber are“ brilliant for some 
years ahead, and as, gradually, Germany, Russia and other 
European countries come in as buyers (the first-named 1s 
already buying gently from Rotterdam) the demand will 
be accentuated. I am going to hazard the prophecy that, 
within the next two years we shall see rubber standing 
at 3s. per lb., and seeing that very handsome profits are 
being obtained, and splendid dividends are being paid, 
with rubber at 2s. per lb. (the cost of production being m 
the neighbourhood of 1s. per Ib.), the genuine investor who 
picks up the shares of good companies producing rubber, 
or of trust companies largely interested in such companies, 
should do well, however obscure the general situation may 
become. I refer in particular to such companies as Victoria 
(Malaya) 6d. shares at about 1s. 9d., Alor Pongsu £1 shares 
at about 47s. 6d., Kasintoe £1 shares at about 38s. 9d., 
K.M.S. (Malay States) £1 shares at about 31s. 3d., Oriental 
Rubber £1 shares at about 25s. 6d., Duff Developments 10s. 
shares at about 15s. 6d.; and among trust companies, 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations £1 shares at about 45s. 3d., ubber 
Plantations Investment Trust £1 shares at about 35s., 
City Association £1 shares at about 21s. 6d., and Operators 
Trust 2s. shares at about 3s. A. Emi Davies. 








